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EDITORIAL 


Since the appearance of our last issue the Seventh International 
Congress of Psychology has taken place, to the great benefit of 
Psychology and the satisfaction of all concerned. The Contest of 
Spoken Verse, which took place at Oxford on the days immediately 
before the arrival of the delegates, though hardly less instructive 
for those occupied with aesthetic standards, calls for less comment 
than we anticipated. Mr. Masefield, however, could hardly ‘‘ find 
words to describe the ‘lovely’ recitations of the winners,” and 
those who are curious to learn how the poets themselves wish their 
work to be rendered should note that it is proposed to repeat the 
experiment next year. 

Of the two hundred psychologists who assembled on July 26 at 
New College the majority were English and American, though 
France and Germany were both well represented ; while from 
Holland came Professor Zwaademaker and others, from Belgium 
Professor Michotte, from Austria Dr. Adler, and from Spain Dr. 
Mira ; Italy alone sent no representative. For the most part the 
papers were confined to the accepted subject matter of the text- 
books, though that this was not entirely the case will be seen 
from the challenging article by Dr. Alrutz of Upsala, which we 
print elsewhere in this issue. The paper of Dr. Morton Prince also 
gave rise to some piquant discussion ; notably from Professor Janet, 
whose charm of manner and subtlety of expression in no way 
belied his celestial exterior. It is regrettable that after all these 
years not one of Janet’s masterly works has yet been published 
in this country, though Professor Piéron’s Thought and the Brain, 
which appeared while its author was in Oxford, is, we are glad to 
learn, already being translated. 

Apart from the interest naturally aroused by so original a speaker 
as Dr. Adler, Psycho-analysis was the subject of considerable 
discussion ; but it is doubtful whether the radical nature of the 
developments of Behaviourism adumbrated by Dr. Thurstone was 
sufficiently appreciated. For the rest, the problem of Dr. Revesz, 
‘‘ Why do Hens not peck in the Dark ? ”’ deserve special mention, as 
also the welcome contributions of Professors K6hler and Koffka, 
of Dr. Claparéde, and of Dr. Head. Dr. Myers, who was also 
responsible for a very profitable excursion to Cambridge, is to be 
congratulated on achieving, with the assistance of Mr. Sprott and 
the Oxford Committee, a notable success. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SEX AND THE FOUNDA- 
TIONS OF KINSHIP IN PRIMITIVE SOCIETIES! 


By BRONISLAW MALINOWSKI, Pu.D., D.Sc. 


Reader in Social Anthropology sn the Unsversstty of London 
(London School of Economics). 


The dependence of social organisation in a given society 
upon the ideas, beliefs and sentiments current there is a fact 
of which we should never lose sight. This refers especially to savage 
races, where we find quite unexpected and far-fetched views about 
natural processes, and correspondingly extreme and one-sidedly 
developed forms of social organisation in kinship, communal 
authority and tribal constitution. In particular the views held 
about the function of sex and procreation, about the relative share 
of father and mother in the production of the child, play a consider- 
able part in the formation of kinship ideas. The respective con- 
tribution of the male and of the female parent to the body of the 
offspring, as estimated in the traditional lore of a given society, 
form the nucleus of the system of reckoning kinship. 

r 
I. THE PsycHoLocy oF KINSHIP AND DESCENT IN A MATRILINEAL 
SOCIETY. 


The detailed study of a concrete example will show the social- 


psychological mechanism better than any speculations would do. 
In the Trobriand Islands? we find a matrilineal society, where 


1 The present study forms part of a forthcoming volume on “ The Serual 
Life of Savages. An Ethnological Account of the Customs of Love making 
and of the Institution of Marriage in Eastern New Guinea ; witha theoretical 
Analysis of Primitive Erotics'’-—-Ed. Psyche. 


8 The Trobriand Islands are a coral archipelago lying to the N.E. of New 
Guinea. The natives belong to the Papuo-Melanesian race, and in their 
physical appearance, mental equipment and social organisation, they 
show a combination of the Oceanic characteristics mixed with some fea- 
tures of the more backward Papuan culture from the mainland of New 
Guinea. 

For a full general account of the Northern Massim, of whom the 
Trobrianders form a section, compare the classical treatise of Professor 
C. G. Seligman, Melanesians of British New Guinea, Cambridge 1910, 
The book also shows the relation of the Trobrianders to the other races 
and cultures on and around New Guinea. A short account will also 
be found in Argonauts of The Western Pacific, by the present author. 
George Routledge and Sons, 1922 
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descent, kinship and all social relations are reckoned by the mother 
only, and where women have a considerable share in tribal life, 
in which they take the leading part on certain economic, ceremonial 
and magical activities, This influences very deeply the erotic 
life as well as the institution of Marriage. 

The idea that it is solely and exclusively the mother who builds 
up the child’s body, while the man does not in any way contribute 
to its production, is the most important factor of the social organisa- 
tion of the Trobrianders. The views about the process of pro- 
creation entertained by these natives, coupled with certain mytho- 
logical and animistic beliefs—(a subject with the details of which 
we shall subsequently become acquainted)—affirm, without doubt 
or limitation for the native mind, that the child is of the same 
substance as its mother, and that between the father and the 
child there is no bond of bodily union whatever. 

The mother’s contribution to the new being to be born of her, a 
fact so open to observation, is clearly expressed by the natives: 
‘‘ The mother feeds the infant in her body. Then, when it comes 
out, she feeds it with her milk.”’” ‘*‘ The mother makes the child 
out of her flesh.” ‘‘ Brothers and sisters are of the same flesh, 
because they come of the same mother.’”’ Such and similar expres- 
sions describe the attitude of the natives towards this, their 
fundamental principle of kinship. This attitude is to be found 
also embodied in a more telling manner in their rules of descent, 
inheritance, succession in rank, chieftainship, hereditary offices 
and magic—in fact, in every rule of transmission according to 
kinship. In all these cases, the social position is handed on in 
the mother line from a man to his sister’s children. This exclusively 
matrilineal conception of kinship is of paramount importance 
in the restrictions and regulations of marriage and in the taboos 
of sexual intercourse. The native ideas of kinship also come 
to light with a dramatic suddenness and extreme intensity at the 
death of an individual. For the social rules underlying bunal, 
lamentation, mourning and certain very elaborate ceremonies of 
food distribution are based on the principle that people united 
by the bond of maternal kinship form a closely knit unit bound by 
identity of feelings, interests and flesh ; while all the others, and 
even those united by marriage and the father-to-children relation, 
stand sharply outside and have no natural share in the bereavement 
or grief at death. 

As these natives have a well-established institution of marriage, 
but are quite ignorant of the man’s share in the begetting of children, 
the ‘father’ has for the Trobriander a purely social definition : 
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it is the man married to the mother, who lives in the same house 
with her and forms part of the household. A father, in all dis- 
cussions about relationship, was pointedly described to me by the 
natives as Tomakava, a ‘stranger,’ or even more correctly, an 
‘outsider.’ This expression would also be frequently used in native 
conversation when they argued about some point of inheritance, 
or tried to justify some line of behaviour, or when, in a quarrel, 
the position of the father was to be belittled. I have used the word 
‘ father ’ so far to indicate the relationship as found in the society 
of the Trobriand Islanders, but it must have been clear to the reader 
that this word must be taken, not with the various legal, moral 
and biological implications that it has for us, but in a sense entirely 
specific to the society with which we are dealing. It would have 
been best, in order to avoid introducing a real misconception, not 
to have used our word ‘ father,’ but the native one ‘ama, and to have 
spoken of the ‘tama relationship’ instead of ‘fatherhood.’ But 
this would have proved too unwieldy to repay the gain in exactness, 
and so the reader, when he meets the word ‘ father ’ in these pages, 
should never forget that the word must take its definition not from 
the English dictionary, but from the facts of native life described 
in these pages. And I may add that this applies to all terms which 
carry special sociological implications, that is, all terms of relation- 
ship, such words as ‘marriage,’ ‘ divorce,’ ‘ betrothal,’ ‘ love,’ 
‘courtship,’ etc. 

What does the word tama (father) express to the native? In 
the first place, it would be described by an intelligent informant 
as meaning for him the ‘ husband of my mother.’ He would further 
proceed to say that his éama is the man in whose loving and protect- 
ing company he has grown up. For, since marriage is patrtlocal 
in the Trobriands, that is to say, since the woman moves to her 
husband’s village community and lives in his house, the father 
is a close companion of his children. He takes also an active part 
in the tender cares lavished on the infants, invariably feels and 
shows a deep affection for them, and later on shares in giving them 
instruction. The word tama, father, condenses therefore in its 
emotional meaning, a host of experiences of early childhood, ex- 
presses the typical sentiment between a young being and a mature 
man who loves him or her ; while socially it describes the male 
person who stands in an intimate relation to the mother and who 
is master of the household. 

So far, tama does not differ essentially from ‘father’ in our 
sense. But as soon as the child begins to grow up and take an 
interest in things outside its immediate needs and the household 
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affairs, certain complications arise and change the outlook. The 
child comes to know that he is not of the same clan as his tama, 
that his totemic appellation is different and is identical with that 
of his mother. With this he learns that all sorts of duties, restric- 
tions and matters for personal pride unite him with his mother‘ 
and separate him from his father. Instead, another man appears © 
on the horizon whom the child calls kadagu (my mother’s brother). 
This man may live’ in the same locality, but just as often he resides 
in another village. The child also learns that the place where his 
kada (mother’s brother) resides is also his, the child’s, ‘ own village’ ; 
that there he has his property and his other rights of citizenship ; 
that there are his future prospects, there reside his natural allies 
and associates. He may even be taunted in the village of his 
birth with being an ‘‘ outsider ’’ (tomakava) there, while in the village 
he has to call ‘ his own,’ where his mothei’s brother lives, his father 
is a stranger and he the natural citizen. He also sees as he grows 
up that the mother’s brother assumes a gradually increasing 
authority over him, requiring his services, helping him in some 
matters, granting or withholding his permission to certain actions, 
. while the father’s authority and counsel become less and less 
important. 

Thus the life of a Trobriander runs under a twofold influence—a 
duality which must not be imagined only as a mere surface play of 
custom. It enters deeply into the existence of individual men, 
it produces strange complications of usage, it creates frequent 
tensions and difficulties, and not seldom it gives rise to violent 
breaks in the continuity of tribal life. For this dual influence of 
the paternal and matrilineal principle which enters so deeply into 
the framework of institutions and into the social ideas and senti- 
ments of the natives is, in fact, not quite well adjusted in its working. 


II. THe MALE AND FEMALE ORGANISM AND THE SEXUAL IMPULSE 
IN NATIVE BELIEF. 


Let us follow up the details of their ideas about the nature of 
sexual functions. The natives have an actual practical acquaint- 
ance with the main features of human anatomy, and an extensive 
vocabulary for the various parts of the human body and for the 
internal organs. They often cut up pigs and other animals, while 
the customs of pos? mortem dissection of corpses and visits among 
their overseas cannibal neighbours supply them with exact know- 
ledge about the homologies of the human and animal organism. 
Their physiological theories, on the other hand, are remarkably 
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defective ; there are many notable gaps in their knowledge about 
the functions of the most important organs, side by side with some 
fantastic and quaint ideas. 


The knowledge of sexual anatomy is, on the whole, very limited» 
in comparison with what they know about other parts of the human 
body. Considering the great interest which they take in these 
matters, the distinctions which they make are superficial and rough, 
and their terminology limited. 


Their physiological views are extremely crude. The organs of 
sex serve for excretion and for pleasure. Their ideas about the 
excretive urinary processes are very inadequate. The kidneys 
are not associated with the production of urine. A narrow duct 
(wotuna) leads from the stomach directly to the bladder, from which 
it is passed through the male and female genitals. Through this 
canal the water which we drink passes slowly till it is expelled, 
and on its way it becomes discoloured and sullied in the stomach 
by contact with excrement. For food begins to be changed into 
excrement in the stomach. 


Their ideas about the sexual functions of the genitals are more 
complex and systematic, and present a sort of psycho-physiological 
theory. The eyes are the seat of desire and lust. They are the 
basis or cause (’sa) of sexual passion. From the eyes, the stimulus 
is carried on to the brain by means of the wotsna (literally, tendril 
or creeper ; in the anatomical context, vein, nerve, duct or sinew). 
Thence, again, the desire is spread all over the body, travelling 
to the belly, the arms and legs, and then again concentrating in 
the kidneys. The kidneys are compared to the main or middle 
part or trunk (tapwana) of the system. From this, some other 
wotuna (ducts) lead to the male organ. This is the tip or point 
(matala literally eye). Thus, when the eyes see an object of desire 
they ‘‘ wake up,” after which they communicate the impulse to the 
kidneys which, again, transmit it further. Thus the eyes are 
the primary motive of all sexual excitement. 


The processes of sexual excitement in the female organism are 
quite analogical. Thus, the eyes, the kidneys and the sexual organs 
are united by the same system of wotsnma (communicating ducts). 
The eyes give the alarm, which again passes through the body, 
takes its seat in the kidneys and produces an excitation in due 
course. They call both the male and female discharge by the same 
name (momona or momola), and they ascribe to both of them the 
same origin in the kidneys and the same function, that of lubricating 
the membrane and of adding to the pleasure. 
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This account represents the more developed knowledge of the 
matter. I first obtained it from Namwana Guyau and Piribomatu, 
the former a dabbling sorcerer, the latter a real expert, both in- 
telligent and both, in virtue of their profession, interested in human 
anatomy and physiology. I obtained similar statements in other 
parts of the island and in the main outline, such as the sexual 
functions of the kidneys or of their internal organs, the great import- 
ance of the eyes and the olfactory sense, and the strict parallel 
between the male and female sexuality, all my informants were in 
agreement. 

It is a fairly consistent and not altogether nonsensical view 
of the psycho-physiology of sexual libido. The drawing of the 
parallel between the two sexes is consistent. The indication of 
the three cardinal points of the sexual system is very characteristic 
for the native canons of classification. They distinguish in many 
subjects the three elements : the «’suJa, the tapwana, and the mataia. 
The metaphor is taken from the vision of a tree or a pillar or a spear ; 
the #’sia, in its literal sense the foot of the tree, the basis, the 
foundation, receives further the meaning of cause, origin, source of 
strength ; the /apwana, the middle part of the trunk, then the 
trunk itself, the main body of any elongated object, the length of a 
10ad. The matala, eye, or point (as in a spear), sometimes replaced 
by the word dogsna or dabwana, the tip of a tree or the top of any 
high object, stands for the highest part, or, in more abstract meta- 
phor, the final word, the highest expression. 

In this case, the comparison is not altogether devoid of meaning, 
and is only nonsensical in ascribing to the kidneys a special function. 
They are regarded as a highly important, vital part of the human 
organisma, partly because they are the source of the seminal fluid, 
which, however, is not endowed in the minds of the natives with 
any generative value. Another view ascribes the production of 
the male and female discharge not to the kidneys but to the bowels. 
They also consider that something in the bowels is the actual agent 
of discharge. 

A very remarkable point is their entiie ignorance about any 
physiological réle of the ¢estts. They are not aware that anything 
is produced there, and any leading questions as to whether the 
male fluid (momona) has not its source there, are categorically 
demied : 

While sexual desire (magsla kayta) resides in the eyes, love or 
affection (yobwayls) has its seat in the intestines and in the skin 
of the belly and the arms, and also to a certain extent in the eyes. 
Hence, when we are fond of someone, such as our children, or our 
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friends, or our parents, we like to look at them, and when our love 
is strong we want to hug them. 

Menstruation they regard as the phenomenon connected with 
pregnancy in a vague manner, but without any special cause or 
function. They use simply the word blood, buyav:, but with a 
characteristic grammatical peculiarity. While ordinary bodily 
blood is mentioned always with the pronoun of nearest possession, 
which pertains to all the parts of a human body, menstruous blood 
is spoken of with the same possessive pronouns as ornamentation 
and parts of apparel (second nearest possession). Thus, buyauigu, 
my blood (‘‘ part of me—blood ’’) means bodily blood obtained 
through a cut or haemorrhage ; agubuyavi, my blood (‘‘ belonging 
to me—blood’’) means menstruous blood. The women have 
no special way of dressing during that time, and there is no 
particular modesty on the subject between the sexes. 


III. REINCARNATION AND THE Way TO LIFE FROM THE SPIRIT 
WORLD. 

The relation between menstruous blood and the formation of 
the foetus has been observed and recognised by the natives, but 
their ideas about it are extremely vague and uncertain. Such as 
they are, they are mixed up with beliefs about incarnation of spiritual 
beings, and it will be best to give a conjoint account of the physio- 
logical process together with that of the spiritual agencies. Thus 
we shall preserve the natural sequence and perspective of the 
native doctrine. Since the new life in the tradition of the Tro- 
brianders begins with death, we shall have once more to move 
to the bedside of a dying man, and follow the progress of his spirit 
till we trace him back to earthly existence once more.} 


1 I have already given a short preliminary account of this subject, 
written in 1916, after my second expedition to New Guinea, in an article 
entitled ‘“‘Baloma, or Spirits of the Dead,’’ published in the Journal 
of the Anthropological Institute for 1916. But the material their con- 
tained was limited and I was not in possession of some of the most 
important pieces of evidence which are here given. These I obtained 
on my third and last expedition, during which I had especially good 
opportunities of studying the spirit world through my acquaintance 
with Tomwaya Lakwabulo of Oburaku, a medium of very high standing. 
In that article I also expressed some opinions, theoretically founded, 
about the antiquity and universality among primitive mankind of the 
ignorance of fatherhood. Some of my conclusions were challenged 
by Professor Westermarck (History of Human Maeviage, 5th Edition Vol. 1), 
and by Professor Carveth Read (Article ‘‘No Paternity ’’ in the Journal 
of the Anthropological Instituée, 1917). I shall reserve the answer to 
these criticisms to the Theoretical part of my forthcoming book on 
the Sexual life of Savages. In the present article [ shall merely 
give my full material and let the facts speak for themselves. 
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The spirit, after death, moves to Tuma, the Island of the Dead, 

where he leads a pleasant existence analogous to his terrestial life— 
only much happier. Into the nature of this bliss we shall have to 
enquire somewhat more in detail later on, for sex plays an important 
part in it. Here we deal with one feature only : perpetual youth, 
preserved by the powers of rejuvenation. Whenever the spirit 
(baloma) sees that bodily hair is covering his skin, that this gets 
loose and wrinkled, and that his hair turns grey, he simply sloughs 
his covering and appears underneath with a new and young surface— 
black locks, smooth skin, and an entire absence of bodily hair. 
This desirable power of regaining youth was once enjoyed by the 
whole of humanity at a time when its ancestors lived underground 
and had not yet emerged on the surface. Even now we see those 
animals who burrow underground or creep, such as crabs, snakes. 
and lizards, slough off the skin and become young ; while those who 
live m the air do not possess this power. Human beings retained 
this faculty for some time after their emergence to the surface 
of the earth, and lost it only through inadvertance and ill-will, as. 
told in a circumstantial myth. In Tuma, the nether world, this. 
happy privilege is still fully enjoyed by the spirits. 
. When a spirit becomes tired of constantly rejuvenating, after 
‘he has led a long existence ‘‘ underneath ” as the natives call it, 
he may want to come back to life again. And then he leaps far 
back in age; and becomes a small, pre-born infant. Some of my 
informants pointed out that in Tuma, as here, there are plenty of 
sorcerers ; that evil sorcery is frequently practised and can attain 
a spirit and make him weak, sick and tired of his life ; and that then, 
and then only, would he go back to the beginnings of existence 
and change into a spirit child. To kill a spirit by black magic or 
accident is quite impossible : his end will always mean merely a new 
beginning. | 

Those rejuvenated spirits, those little pre-incarnated babies. 
or spirit children, are the only source from which humanity draws 
its new supplies of life. A pre-born infant somehow or other finds 
its way back to the Trobriands, and there into the womb of some 
woman, but always a woman who belongs to the same clan and 
sub-clan as the spirit child itself. How exactly it travels from 
Tuma to Boyowa, how it enters the body of its mother, and how 
there the physiological processes of gestation combine with the 
agency of the spirit—abaut this there are several versions of belief, 
not altogether consistent. The main facts, however, stand fast, 
and are known by everybody and firmly believed: that all the: 
spirits have ultimately to end their life in Tuma and turn into- 
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pre-born infants ; that every child born in this world has come into 
existence (sbubuls) in Tuma through the metamorphosis of a spirit ; 
that the main reason and the real cause of every birth lies not in 
anything else but in the spiritual action. 

I shall now give an account of the details and varieties of belief 
which I have collected very carefully and assiduously owing to the 
importance of the theme. The rejuvenation process is associated 
with sea-water in a general manner. In the myth stating how 
humanity lost the privilege of regaining youth at will, the scene of 
the last rejuvenation is laid on the seashore in one of the Lagoon 
inlets. In the first account of rebirth which I obtained in 
Omarakana, it was volunteered that the rejuvenating spirit ‘‘ goes 
to the beach and bathes in the salt water.” Tomwaya Lakwabulo, 
the Seer, who in his trances often goes to Tuma and has frequent 
intercourse with the spirits, told me: ‘‘ The daloma go to a spring 
called soptwina (literally, washing water) ; it lies on the beach. 
There they wash their skin with brackish water. They become 
to’ulattle (young men).” The final rejuvenation, or turning into 
the infant state, equally leads to the sea. The spirits also have to 
bathe in salt water before they become babies again, and after 
that they go into the sea and remain afloat. They are always 
spoken of as floating on drift-logs or on the leaves, boughs, dead sea- 
weed, sea-scum and the other light substances which litter the 
surface of the sea. Tomwaya Lakwabulo says that they float 
all the time around the shores of Tuma, the spirit island, emitting 
long, wailing sounds—wa, wa, wa. ‘‘ At night I hear their wailing. 
I asked—‘ what is it?’ ‘O, children, the tide brings them, they 
come.’’’ The spirits in Tuma can see those pre-incarnated infants, 
and so can Tomwaya Lakwabulo when he descends into the spirit 
world. But to ordinary people they are invisible, although fisher- 
men from the northern villages of Kaybola and Lu’ebila, when they 
go far out into the sea, fishing for shark, will sometimes hear the 
wailing sound—wa, wa, wa—in the sighing of the wind and the waves. 

omwaya Lakwabulo and a number of other informants maintain 
that such spirit children never float far away from Tuma. The 
manner in which they are transported to the Trobriands is by the 
help of another spirit. Tomwaya Lakwabulo gives the following 
account. ‘‘ A child floats on a drift log. <A spirit sees it is good- 
looking. She takes it. She is the spirit of the mother or of the 
father of the pregnant woman (nasusuma). Then she puts it on 
the head, among the hair, of the pregnant woman. She suffers 
headache, vomits and has an ache in the belly. Then the child 
comes down into the belly, then she is really pregnant. She says: 
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‘already it, the child, has found me; already they (some spirit) 
have brought me the child.’”’ In this account we find two leading 
ideas : the active intervention of another spirit—the one who some- 
how conveys the child back to the Trobriands and gives it to the 
mother ; and the motive of the insertion through the head, with 
which (not in this account but usually) is associated the idea of 
an effusion of blood, first to the head and then into the abdomen. 


How exactly the transportation is done is not mentioned in this 
account. There are natives who imagine that the older spirit carries 
the small baby along in some sort of receptacle—a plaited coco-nut 
basket or a wooden dish ; or else simply in her arms. Others give 
the candid answer that they do not know. The essence of this 
version, however, lies in the fact that there is the active control 
of another spirit behind the baby. When the natives say that the 
children are ‘‘ given by baloma,’’ that ‘‘ a baloma is the real cause of 
child-birth,” they refer always to this controlling spirit as we 
might call it, and not to the spirit baby itself. A feature in this 
controlling spirit’s behaviour is that it usually appears in a dream 
to the woman about to be pregnant. As Motago’l, one of my best 
informants, volunteered : ‘‘ she drcams her mother comes to her, 
she sees the face of her mother in a dream, she wakes up and says, 
‘O, there is a child for me.’’’ Frequently a woman will mention 
to her husband who it was that inserted the baby into her. And 
the tradition of this spiritual god-father or motherhood is preserved. 
Thus, the present chief of Omarakana, the chief village of this 
district, knows that it was Bugwabwaga, one of the previous chiefs 
of Omarakana, who gave him to his mother. My best friend, 
Tokulubakiki, was engendered by a gift to his mother from her 
kadala, mother’s brother. Tokulubakiki’s wife again, received her 
eldest daughter from her mother’s spirit. Usually it is some 
_ maternal relative of the mother who bestows the gift. Sometimes 
it may be the father of the pregnant woman, as mentioned in 
Tomwaya Lakwabulo’s statement. 


The physiological theory associated with this belief in spirit 
insertion comes more or less to this :—The spint child is laid by the 
spirit on the woman’s head. Blood from her body rushes there. 
On this tide of blood the baby descends gradually till it settles in 
the womb. The blood helps to build up the body of the little 
child—it nourishes it. That is the reason why, when a woman 
becomes pregnant, her menstruous blood stops flowing. A woman 
will see that her menstruation has stopped. She will wait one, two, 
three months, and then she will know for certain that she is pregnant. 
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Another version, but decidedly less authoritative, maintains that 
the baby is inserted per vaginam. 

Another view about the story of reincarnation ascribes more 
initiative to the pre-incarnated infant. It is supposed to be able 
to float of its own will towards the Trobriands. There it remains, 
probably in company with others, floating about the coasts of the 
island, waiting till it can enter the body of a woman while she 
bathes. This view is substantiated by certain observances kept by 
girls in coastal villages. The spirit children are imagined to be 
here, as around Tuma, attached to drift logs, scum, leaves and 
branches, or else to the small stones on the bottom of the sea. 
Whenever, through wind and tide, much débris accumulates near 
the shore, the girls will not enter the water for fear they might 
conceive. Again, in the villages on the northern coast, there is a 
custom of scooping water from the sea into a wooden baler, which 
is then left filled overnight in the hut of a woman who wishes to 
conceive. This is done on the chance that a spirit child might be 
thus caught in the baler and at night transfer itself into the woman. 
But even in this case, the woman is said to be visited in her dream 
by the spirit of some deceased maternal relative, who thus plays 
the part of the controlling spirit. It is important to note that the 
scooping of the water must always be done by her brother or by 
her mother’s brother, that is by a maternal kinsman. A concrete 
case in corroboration of these general statements was told to me. 
A man from the village of Kapwani on the northern shore was 
asked by his sister’s daughter to procure her a child. He went 
several times to the beach. One evening he heard a sound like the 
wailing of children. He drew water from the sea into the baler and 
left it in his Kadala’s hut over night. She conceived a child, a 
girl, who unfortunately turned out to be an albino. But this, of 
course, had nothing to do with the mode of her conception. 

In this version the main difference is that the incarnated spint 
child is endowed with more spontaneity. It can float across the 
sea ; it enters the bathing woman fer vaginam, or else, being placed 
in the hut, it enters her abdomen directly through the skin. This 
version I found prevalent in the northern part of the island, and 
especially in its coastal villages. 

The nature of the spirit child, or the pre-incarnated baby, is not 
very clearly defined in traditional folklore. Asked directly, the 
majority of informants answered that they did not know what it 
was and what it looked like. One or two, and I must add the most 
intelligent ones, able to give the most logical answers, said that it 
was simply like the foetus in the womb, which, they added, ‘* looks 
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like a mouse.” Tomwaya Lakwabulo volunteered the statement 
that pre-incarnated infants look like very minute and fully-developed 
children, and that they sometimes are very beautiful. He had to 
say something, of course, since he, on his own testimony, has seen 
them frequently in spirit-land. Even the nomenclature is not 
quite definite. Usually the term waywaya, small child or foetus, is 
used, or sometimes a word pwapwawa, almost synonymous with the 
previous one, but referring perhaps rather to the earlier stages, 
that is having more the meaning of foetus than of baby. But 
quite as often they are spoken of as child, gwads (plural, gugwad?). 

I was told, though this item I was not able to control fully, that 
there is some magic performed over a species of betel leaf (kwega) 
and called Kay Katsu vilena Kwega, with the purpose of producing 
pregnancy. A woman in Yourawotu, a small village near Omara- 
kana, knows this magic. Unfortunately I failed to tap this precious 
source of knowledge. (*) 

Thus here, as everywhere, when we dissect a belief under the 
magnifying glass of detailed research, made over an area of a certain 
extension, we find a diversity of views only partially merging into 
aconsistent story. The divergences in this case are not due so much 
to geographical differences, however, nor can they be assigned to 
special social layers, for some of the inconsistencies I have found 
in the account of thesameman. Tomwaya Lakwabulo, for instance, 
insisted that the children cannot travel alone, but must be carried 
by the controlling spirit and placed in the woman ; yet he informed 
me that they can be heard wailing on the north shore near Kaybola. 
Or again, a man in Kiriwina, who told me about the spirit child’s 
entering from the baler, spoke about an older spirit “‘ giving” 
that child. In this case, as in many others, the story shows in- 
consistencies and seams, because it probably is the result of several 
mythological cycles of ideas, meeting, so to speak, and intersecting 
on the locus of this belief. One of these cycles contains the idea of 
rejuvenation, another the motive of fresh life floating on the sea 
towards the island ; another is the conception that.a new member 
of the family comes as a gift from some old spirit. But I cannot 
follow up this trend of ideas, which I merely wish to indicate—it 
would lead us too far into the general theory of belief. 

It is important, however, that, in all the principal points the 
various versions and diversities agree, overlap and fortify one 


1 A statement which I guardedly gave on the authority of a trader in my 
above quoted article, p. 404, N. to the effect that there are “‘ some stones 
in Sinaketa to which a woman who wants to become enceinte may have 
recourse,’ J found quite incorrect, after careful enquiries on the spot. 
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another. We have thus a composite picture, which, although 
blurred in some of its details, presents, from a certain distance, 
firm contours. The main points remain identical: all spirits 
rejuvenate ; all children are incarnated spirits; the identity of 
sub-clan is preserved throughout the cycle ; the real cause of child- 
birth is the spirit initiative from Tuma. 

In all this it must be remembered, however, that the whole 
belief in reincarnation is not one which exercises a great influence 
over custom and social organisation in the Trobriands, that it is one 
of those doctrines which lead a quiet and passive existence in folk- 
lore, and encroach actively on social behaviour to a small extent 
only. Thus, for instance, although they firmly believe that each 
spirit becomes a pre-born infant, and that this again becomes 
reincarnated into a human being, yet the identity of personality 
is not preserved throughout the process. That is, no one knows 
whose incarnation he is—who he was in his previous existence. 
There is no remembrance of the past life in Tuma or on the earth. 
If any questions are put about this to the natives, it is obvious that 
the whole problem appears to them unnecessary. The only rule 
which presides over this series of metamorphoses is the continuity 
of clan and sub-clan preserved throughout. There are no moral 
ideas of recompense or punishment embodied in their reincarnation 
theory, no customs or ceremonies associated with it or bearing 
witness to it. 


IV. SEXUAL INTERCOURSE AND IMPREGNATION : THE IGNORANCE 
OF PHYSIOLOGICAL PATERNITY. 


Thus far, we have followed the two strands in the twisted thread 
of belief about pregnancy—first of all the ingress from the other 
world of the incarnated spirit ; secondly, the physiological processes 
in the maternal body, the welling up and down of the blood from the 
abdomen to the head and from the head to the womb. In this we 
have a theory of the origins of human life and of childbirth, perfectly 
co-ordinated and self-sufficient, if not consistent, since dogmatic 
belief never can be that. It also yields a good theoretical basis for 
matriliny, for we see, in this theory, that the whole process of 
formation of the new life happens between the spirit world and the 
woman’s organism, and that there is no room for any sort of physical 
paternity. 

But there comes a slight complication in these views. Another 
condition must be added, which is considered by the natives in- 
dispensable for conception and childbirth. And with this new 
condition, since it is related to sexual intercourse, the whole 
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simplicity of the scheme is upset, the picture blurred, and we find 
ourselves faced by the difficult and delicate question : are the natives 
really entirely ignorant of physiological fatherhood ? Is it not a 
fact of which they are more or less aware, though it might be over- 
laid and distorted by mythological and animistic beliefs? Have 
we not here to do with a degree of knowledge empirically possessed 
by a backward community, but which is never formulated, for 
it is so obvious as not to need any expressed statement ; while on 
the other hand, the legendary views, all the story about 
reincarnation, is formulated and expressed carefully, since it is the 
product of tradition? The facts which I am about to adduce 
contain an unambiguous and decisive answer to all these questions, 
shall not anticipate the conclusion, which indeed, as we shall see, 
will be drawn by the natives themselves. 

A virgin cannot conceive. 

Tradition, diffuse folklore, some aspects of custom and customary 
behaviour, teach and affirm to the native this simple, physiological 
truth. The natives have no doubt about it, and they can formulate 
it tersely and clearly. Let us listen to some of their statements. 
This is one volunteered by Niyova, a good informant of Oburaku. 

‘* A virgin does not conceive, because there is no way for the 
children to go for that woman to conceive. When the orifice is 
wide opened, the spirits are aware, they give the child ’—a per- 
fectly consistent view, which, however, was preceded during the 
same sitting with the same informant by a detailed description of 
how the spirit lays the child on the woman’s head. The words of 
Niyova here quoted verbatim, imply of course an insertion per 
vaginam. Ibena, a clever old man of Kasana’l, gave me a similar — 
explanation—in fact, it was he who first made it clear to me that 
virginity mechanically impedes spirit impregnation. His method 
of explanation was graphic. Turning a closed fist, he asked the 
question, ‘‘Can anything enter?’ Then, opening it, ‘‘ Now, of 
course, it is easy.’”” ‘‘ Thus it is that a dulabola (large ontfice) 
conceives easily, and a nakapatu (small entrance, a virgin) cannot 
do so.”’ 

I have quoted these two statements 1 extenso, as they are very 
telling and characteristic, but they are not isolated. I received 
a great number of similar declarations all expressing the view 
that the way must be open for the child, but that this need not 
necessarily be brought about by sexual intercourse. The point 
is quite clear. But, once opened up—in the normal course of events 
this is done by sexual intercourse—there is no need for male and 
female to come together in order to produce a child. 
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Considering that there are no virgins in the villages—for every 
female child begins her sexual life very early—we may wonder 
how the natives came to the establishment of this condiito sine qua 
non. Again, since they have advanced so far, it might appear 
difficult to see why they have not advanced just a little further 
and grasped the fertilising virtue of seminal fluid. Nevertheless, 
that they have not made this advance there are many definite 
and telling facts to prove: quite as much as they recognise the 
necessity of mechanical opening up, they are ignorant of the real, 
generative power of the sexual act. Some of these proofs are to be 
found in the mythological times of mankind’s beginnings on earth, 
and in the fantastic legends of distant lands. Indeed, it was in 
discussing such mythological cases, to the account of which I shall 
now proceed, that I was made to see this subtle yet all-important 
distinction between mechanical dilation and physiological, and thus 
‘to place native fertilisation belief in its proper perspective. 

Mankind originated, according to native tradition, by the 
emergence from underground of men and women, a couple, always 
a brother and a sister, coming out in a given spot. According 
to some traditions, we see only women appearing first. Some of 
my commentators insisted upon this, ‘‘ You see, we are so many 
on the earth because many women came first. Had there been many 
men, we would be few.’’ Now, whether accompanied by her brother 
or not, the original woman is always imagined to bear children 
without a husband and without any other male partner. But this 
does not mean without the vagina’s being opened up. In some 
of the traditions, this detail is mentioned explicitly. Thus, in the 
village of Vakuta, a mythical story about a woman ancestress of a 
sub-clan describes how she exposed her body to falling rain and thus 
lost mechanically her virginity. In the most important myth of 
the Trobriands a woman, called Mitigis’ or Bolutukwa, mother of 
the mythical hero Tudava, lives quite alone in a grotto on the sea- 
‘shore. One day she falls asleep in her rocky dwelling, reclining 
under a dripping stalactyte. The drops of water pieice her vagina, 
and deprive her thus of virginity. In other myths of origin the 
means of piercing are not mentioned, but it is often stated directly 
that the woman ancestress was man-less and could have therefore 
no sexual intercourse. When asked directly how it is that they bore 
children without having a man, the natives more or less coarsely 
or jestingly mentioned some means of perforation which they could 
easily have used, and obviously that was all that was necessary. 

Moving into another mythological dimension—into present-day 
legendary distances to the north we find far away the marvellous 
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land of Kaytalugi, and in it a commynity without men, consisting 
exclusively of sexually rabid women.! They are so brutally 
profligate that not only do they kill every man thrown by chance 
on their shores, but even their own male children cannot attain 
ripeness before they are sexually done to death. In spite of that, 
these women are very prolific, producing plenty of children, male 
and female. If you ask a native how this can be, how these females 
become pregnant if there are no ripe men, he simply cannot under- 
stand your absurd question. These women, he will tell you, 
destroy their virginity by all sorts of proceedings, if they 
cannot get hold of a man to torture him to death. And they have 
got their own baloma, of course, to give them children. 

These mythological cases I have adduced first, for in them our 
point stands out very clearly: the need of perforation, and the 
absence of any idea concerning the fertilising value of the semen. 
But there are some convincing cases at the present time showing 
clearly how the natives believe that a girl can be with child without 
previous sexual intercourse, and vice versa. Thus, there are some 
women so ugly and repulsive that no one believes that they ever had 
intercourse (except, of course, the few who know better, but who are 
very careful to keep silent from shame). There is Tilapo’i, a woman 
now old, famous for her hideousness in youth. She is now blind, 
and she was almost an idiot, and with a repulsive face and deformed 
body Her unattractiveness was so notorious that she became the 
subject of a special swear word ‘' Kwoy Tslapo’s”’ (‘‘ have 
connection with Tilapo’i’”’) is a form of abuse, used as mild chaff. 
She 1s altogether an infinite source and a pivoting point of all sorts 
of matrimonial and obscene jokes, all based on the assumedly 
im possible imputation that someone is Tilapo’i’s lover or prospective 
husband. I was assured, over and over again, that no one ever 
could have had connection with her in reality ; yet this woman 
has had a child, as the natives would tiiumphantly point out in an 
argument in which I tried to persuade them that only intercourse 
can produce children. 

There is the case of Kurayana, a woman of Sinaketa, whom I never 
saw, for she is dead now, but who, I was told, was ‘‘ so ugly ” that 
any man would be ‘‘ ashamed” to have intercourse with her. 
Notably enough, this saying implies that social shame would be a 
stronger prohibitive even than sexual repulsion, an assumption 
showing that my informant was not a bad practical psychologist. 
Kurayana, as thoroughly chaste in native opinion as one can be, by 


1Cf. Malinowski. Argonauts of the Western Pacific, pp. 223, 224. 
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necessity if not by virtue, had no less than six children, five of whom 
died and one of whom still survives.@) All albinos, male and 
female are considered unfit for sexual intercourse. There is not 
the slightest doubt that all the natives feel a strong disgust and 
horror at these unfortunate beings, a hoiror perfectly comprehensible 
after one has seen specimens of such unpigmented natives. Yet, 
there are on record several Albino women all unmarried who 
brought forth a numerous progeny each. ‘‘ Why did they become 
pregnant ? Isit because they copulate at night time ? Or because 
a baloma has given them children?’’ Such was the clinching 
argument of one of my informants, for the first alternative appeared 
obviously absurd. Indeed, all this line of argument was volunteered 
to me in one of my early discussions of the subject, although I 
obtained fuller data by subsequent research. For as a means of 
probing into the firmness of their belief, I sometimes made myself 
definitely and aggressively an advocate of the truer physiological 
doctrine of procreation. In such arguments the natives would quote 
me not only the positive instances just mentioned about women 
who have children without having enjoyed any intercourse, but 
would also refer to the extremely convincing negative circumstance, 
that is to the many cases in which an unmarried woman has plenty 
of intercourse and no children. This argument would be repeated’ 
over and over again. And also concrete, specially telling examples 
would be given—childless persons renowned for profligacy, women 
who lived with one white trader after another without having any 
baby. 
V. Worps AND DEEDS IN TESTIMONY. 


Although I was never afraid of using a leading question, or of 
eliciting the natives’ point of view by contradicting it, in discussing 
the problem of the cause of conception I was somewhat astonished 
by the fierce opposition to the point of view I was advocating, 
which alternated with a certain lassitude and sudden, but un- 
convinced, giving-in. Only late in my Trobriand career did I find 
out that I was not the first and only person to attack this item of 
the natives’ belief. I was preceded in this by the missionary 
teachers. I speak mainly of the coloured ones, for I am not aware 
what attitude was taken up by the one or two previous white heads 
of the mission in the Trobriands, and those of my time had only 
short tenures of office there and did not go into such details. But 


(4)In the above quoted article, J.A.I. 1916, I did an injustice to Kurayana 
in stating, p. 412, that she was the mother of five children only. Six is the 
correct number, all produced without the assistance of a man. 
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all my native informants corroborated the fact, once I had discovered 
it, that the doctrine and ideal of Paternity, and all that leads to 
strengthen it, is advocated by the coloured Christian teachers. 
If we consider that the dogma of God the Father and God the Son, 
the sacrifice of the only Son, the filial love of man to his Maker— 
that all this falls somewhat flat in a matrilineal society, where the 
relation between father and son is decreed by tribal law to be that 
of two strangers, where all personal unity between them is denied, 
and where the only duties are associated with the mother line, we 
cannot wonder that Paternity must be the first new truth to be 
inculcated by proselytizing Christians. Or else, the conception 
of Trinity would have to be translated into matrilineal ideas, and we 
would have to speak of a God-kadala (mother’s brother) and a 
God-sister’s-son, and a divine baloma (spirit). The missionaries 
are also earnestly engaged in the grafting of sexual morality as we 
conceive it, in which endeavour the idea of the sexual act as having 
serious consequences for family life is indispensable. The whole 
Christian morality, moreover, is strongly associated with the 
institution of a patrilineal and patriarchal family, with the fathe: 
as progenitor and master of the household. In short, the religion 
whose dogmatic essence is based on the sacredness of the Father 
to Son relationship, and whose morals stand or fall with a strong 
patriarchal family, such a religion must proceed by making the 
paternal relation strong and firm, first by showing that it has a 
natural foundation. Thus I discovered—only dunng my third 
expedition to New Guinea—that the natives had been somewhat 
exasperated by having preached at them what seemed to them 
an absurdity, and by finding myself, so ‘‘ unmissionary ”’ as a rule, 
engaged in the same futile argument. 

When I found this out I used to express the correct physiological 
view as the “‘ talk of the missionaries,” and goad the natives into 
commenting on it or contradicting it. In this manner I obtained 
some of my strongest and clearest statements, from which [ shall 
select a few. 

Motago’i, one of my most intelligent informants, in answer 
to a somewhat arrogantly framed affirmation that the missionaries 
after all are right, exclaims :— 

“Gala wala, isasopast, yambwata yambwata nakubukwabiya 

Not: atall theylie always always unmarried girls 


INOMONA skasewo bitesss 
seminal fluid it is brimful children theirs 
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This in free translation means : ‘‘ Not at all, the missionaries are 
mistaken ; always unmarried girls have continually intercourse, 
and yet have no children.” 

Here, in terse and picturesque language, Motago’l expresses the 
view that, after all, if sexual intercourse were causally connected 
with child production, it is the unmarried girls who should have 
children, since they lead a much more intensive sexual life than the 
married ones—a difficulty and puzzle which really exists, as we shall 
see later on, but which our informant exaggerates slightly, since 
unmarried girls do conceive, though not nearly as frequently as 
anyone holding the ‘‘ missionary views” would be led to expect. 
Asked in the course of the same discussion what then is the cause 
of pregnancy: ‘‘ Blood on their head makes child. The seminal 
fluid does not make the child. Spirits bring at night time the 
infant, put on women’s heads—it makes blood. Then, after two 
or three months, when the blood (that is, menstruous blood) does 
not come out they know: ‘ Oh! I am pregnant.’ ”’ 

An informant in Teyava, in a similar discussion, makes several 
statements, of which I adduce the two most spontaneous and 
conclusive ones. ‘‘ Copulation alone cannot produce a child. Night 
after night for years girls copulate. No child comes.” In this 
we see again the same argument by empirical evidence that the 
majority of girls, in spite of their assiduous cultivation of inter- 
course, do not bring forth. In another statement the same 
informant says: ‘‘ they talk that seminal fluid makes child. Lie! 
The spirits indeed bring (children) at night time.” 

These sayings are trenchant enough, as were those quoted at the 
beginning of this argument and in its course; but, after all, an 
opinion is a mere academic expression of belief, the depth and 
tenacity of which can be best gauged by the test of behaviour. 
To a South Sea native, as to a European peasant, his domestic 
animals, that is his pigs, are the most valued and cherished members 
of the household. And if his earnest and genuine conviction can 
be seen in anything, it will be in his care for the welfare and good 
quality of his animals. The South Sea natives are extremely 
keen to have good, strong and healthy pigs, and pigs of a good breed. 

The main distinction which they make in this respect is between 
the wild, or bush-pigs, and the tame, village pigs. The village pig 
is considered a great delicacy, while the flesh of the bush-pig is one 
of the main taboos to people of rank in Kiriwina, a taboo of which 
they have a genuine horror and disgust. Now, they allow the female 
domestic pigs to wander on the outskirts of the village and in the 
bush, where they can pair freely with male bush-pigs. On the other 
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hand, they castrate all the male pigs in the village in order to 
improve their condition. Thus, naturally, all the progeny are in 
reality descended from wild bush sires. Yet the natives have not 
got the slightest inkling of this process. When I said to one of the 
chiefs : ‘‘ You eat the child of a bush-pig,’’ he simply took it as a 
bad joke, for making fun of bush-pig eating is not considered 
altogether good taste by a Trobriander of birth and standing. 
But he did not understand at all what I really meant. 

In one of the discussions on the subject, when I asked directly 
how the pigs breed, the answer was: ‘‘ The female pig breeds by 
itself,’”’ which simply meant that probably there is no baloma 
involved in the multiplication of domestic animals. When I drew 
parallels, and stressed the point that small pigs probably are 
brought by their own balomas they were not convinced, and it was 
evident that the intecest in the subject, and the data supplied by 
t:adition, did not go as far as to inspire any interest in the pro- 
creation of pigs. 

Very important was a statement spontaneously volunteered 
to me to deny any possible assumption that pigs breed by means of 
intercourse. Motago’i drew my attention: ‘‘ From all male pigs 
we cut off the testis. They copulate not. Yet the females bring 
forth.” He ignored thus the possible misconduct of the bush-pigs. 
On another occasion I instanced to the natives the only couple of 
goats in the Archipelago, which a trader had recently imported, 
one male and one female. When I asked whether the female 
would bear any children if the male were killed, they were quite 
convinced : ‘‘ Year after year she will breed.” Thus, they have the 
firm conviction that if a female animal were entirely cut off from 
any male of the species this would by no means interfere with her 
fecundity. 

Another crucial test is provided by the recent importation of 
European pigs. After the first trader who brought them, the late 
Mick George, a truly Homeric Greek, they are called by the natives 
Bulukwamiks (Mick’s pigs), and they will exchange one of them for 
five to ten of the native pigs. Yet when they acquire one of them 
they do not take the slightest precautions to make it breed with a 
male of the same superior race, though they could easily do so. 
In one instance, when they had several small male piglings of 
European race, they castrated all the males. When reproved by a 
white trader, and told that doing so they lower the whole breed, 
they simply could not be made to understand, and all over the 
district they continue to allow their valued European pigs to 
mis-breed. 
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In the article mentioned before (Journ. Anthrop. Inst., 1916) I 
have quoted verbatim a saying of one of my informants, which was 
uttered, with reference to pigs : ‘‘ They copulate, copulate, presently 
the female will give birth.” This I obtained early in the course of 
my field work in the Trobriands. I commented on it in my article 
(Ch. 411): ‘‘ Thus here copulation appears to be the #’ula (cause) 
of pregnancy.” This opinion of mine, even in its qualified form, 
is incorrect. As a matter of fact, during my first visit to the 
Trobriands, after which the article was wiitten, I never entered 
more deeply into the matter of animal procreation. The concise 
native utterance, quoted above, cannot, in the light of subsequent 
fuller information, be interpreted as implying any knowledge of 
how pigs really breed. As it stands, it simply means that dilatation 
is aS necessary in animals as in human beings. It also implies that 
in this, as in many other respects, animals are not subject to the 
same causal relations as man, in native tradition. In man, spirits 
are the cause of pregnancy ; in animals—it just happens as it does. 
Again,.the Trobrianders ascribe all human ailments to sorcery, 
while. anima#.disease—is just disease. Men die because of very 
strong evi] magic ; animals—just die. But it would be quite in- 
correct to formulate this in the statement that the natives know, 
in the case of animals, the natural causes of impregnation, disease 
and death ; while in man they obliterate this knowledge by an 
animistic superstructure. The true summary of native outlook 
is that they are so much more interested in human affairs that they 
construct a special tradition about all the vital concerns of man, 
while in animals things are taken as they come, without any attempt 
at explanation, but also without any insight into the real course of 
Nature. 

Their attitude concerning their own children also bears witness 
to their ignorance of any causal relation between an act of sex 
and the ensuing pregnancy. A man whose wife has conceived 
during his absence will calmly and cheerfully accept the fact and 
the child, and he will see no reason at all in this for suspecting her 
of adultery. One of my informants volunteered his own case as an 
illustration of this, telling me that after about a year’s absence he 
found a newly-born child at home. He told it with full conviction, 
and as a final proof of the truth that sexual intercourse had nothing 
to do with conception. And it must be remembered that no native 
would ever discuss any subject at all in which the slightest suspicion 
could be involved of his wife’s infidelity. In general, no allusion 
is ever made to her sexual life, past or present. Pregnancy and 
childbirth of the wife are, on the other hand, freely discussed. 
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Another case refers to a native of the small island of Kitava who, 
after two years’ absence was quite pleased to find a few months’ 
old baby at home, and could not in the slightest degree understand 
the taunts and allusions indiscreetly made by some white men 
about his wife’s virtue. My friend Layseta, a great sailor and 
magician of Sinaketa, spent a long time in his later youth away 
in the Amphlett Islands. After his return he found two children 
borne by his wife one after the other during his absence. He is very 
fond of them and of his wife, and when I discussed the matter 
behind his back, suggesting that one at least of these children could 
not be his, my interlocutors did not understand my meaning. 

Thus we see in these cases that children born in wedlock during 
a prolonged absence of the husband will be yet recognised by him 
as his own children, as standing to him in the social relation of 
child to father. An instructive parallel to this is supplied by cases 
of children born out of wedlock, where to us it would be obvious 
who is the physiological father, since the liaison was as exclusive 
as a marriage. In such a case, however, the man would not 
recognise the children as his, and moreover, since for a girl it 1s 
dishonotrable to bear children before she is married, he might 
refuse to marry her. I had a good example of this kind. Gomaya, 
one of my early informants, had a relation with a girl called 
Ilamweria. They lived together and were going to be married. 
She became pregnant and gave birth to a girl, whereupon Gomaya 
abandoned her. He was quite convinced that she had never had 
any relations with another boy. So if any question of physiological 
fatherhood had come at all into his mind, he would have accepted 
the child as his own and married the mother. But, in accordance 
with the native point of view, he simply did not inquire into the 
question of fatherhood. Enough it was that there was prenuptial 
motherhood, which is considered reprehensible by the natives. 
For Gomaya this was a sufficient reason to give up his matrimonial 
plans with regard to that particular girl. 

As in the case of children born by a married woman her husband 
is considered the fathe: ex officio, so in the case of an unmarried 
girl, there is ‘‘ no father to the child.” If you try to inquire who 
is the physiological father of such a baby, you simply talk nonsense 
to anative. The father is defined socially, and-in-order-that there 
may be fatherhood there must be marriage. By one of these 
inconsistencies of traditional sentiment, illegitimate children as 
mentioned are regarded as an improper action of the mother. Of 
course there is no sexual guilt associated with it, but to the native 
to be wrong is simply to be against custom. And it is not the 
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custom for an unmarried girl to have babies, although it is the 
custom for her to have as much sexual intercourse as she likes. 
When you ask, why it is considered bad, they will answer : 

“Pela gala tamala, gala taytala btkopo’s.” 

‘* Because no father his, no one man he might take in his arms.” 

‘* Because there is no father to the child, there is no man to take 
it in his arms.”’ In this locution, the correct definition of the term 
tamala is clearly expressed : it is the mother’s husband, the man, 
whose réle and duty it is to :ake the child in his arms and to help 
her in nursing and bringing it up. 


VI. FATHERLESS CHILDREN IN A MATRIMONIAL SOCIETY. 


This seems a convenient place to speak about the very interesting 
problem of illegitimate children, or, as the natives word it, “‘ children 
born by unmarried girls,” ‘‘fatherless children.” The question 
must have no doubt already obtruded itself on the reader, since 
there is so much sexual freedom, there must be naturally a great 
quantity of children born out of wedlock? Is it really so? If 
not, what means of prevention do the natives possess? If yes— 
how do they deal with the problem, how do they regard illegitimate 
children ? 

As to the first question, whether there are many illegitimate 
children, it is very remarkable to note that the cases are extremely 
few. The girls seem to remain sterile through all their license, 
beginning when they are small children and continuing till they 
marry,} and wait till they are married, and then conceive and 
breed, sometimes quite prolifically. I expressed myself cautiously 
about the number of illegitimate children, for in most cases special 
difficulties obtain, even in ascertaining the fact. To have pre- 
nuptial children is, as I have said, by a remarkable inconsistency 
of doctrine and custom, considered reprehensible. Thus, out of 
delicacy for some people present, or out of family interest, or through 
local pride, the existence of such children is sometimes concealed 
Again, these children are often adopted by some relative, and the 
elastic way in which kinship terms are used make it still more 
difficult to distinguish between actual and adopted children. If 
a married man says ‘‘ this is my child,”’ it may be quite easily his 
wife’s sister’s illegitimate baby. So that an even approximate 
estimate can only be made in a community with whom one is very 
well acquainted. Roughly I was able to find perhaps a dozen 


1 A full account of the pre-nuptial life led by these natives will be given 


in the forthcoming work on The Sexual Life of Savages. 
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illegitimate children in all the cases recorded genealogically in the: 
Trobriands. It might be put at about 1 per cent. In this are not 
included the above mentioned illegitimate children of ugly deformed 
or albino women, none of whom happens to figure in the genealogical 
records made by me. 

Thus we are faced with the question: why are there so few 
illegitimate children ? Here, again, I can speak only in a tentative 
manner, and I feel that my information is perhaps not quite as 
full on this point as it could be, had I concentrated more attention 
on it. One thing I can say with complete confidence, namely, that 
no preventative means of any description are known or the slightest 
idea of them entertained. This, of course, is quite natural. Since 
the procreative power of the act is not known ; since the seminal 
fluid is considered innocuous, indeed a beneficent ingredient, there 
is no reason why they should interfere with its free arrival into the 
parts which it is meant to lubricate. Indeed, any suggestion of 
neo-Malthusian appliances makes the natives shudder or laugh,,. 
according to mood or temperament. They never practice the 
cottus snterruptus, and still less have any notion about chemical 
or mechanical preventatives. 

But though I am quite certain about the absence of any means. 
of prevention, I cannot speak with the same conviction about 
abortion, though probably it is not practised to any large extent. 
I may say at once that the natives, when discussing these matters, 
feel neither fear nor constraint, so there can be no question of the 
difficulties of finding out the state of affairs through their reticence 
or concealment. My informants told me that there exists some 
magic to bring about a premature birth, but I was not able either to 
obtain information about concrete cases in which it was performed, 
or to find out any spells or rites. Some of the herbs used in this 
magic were mentioned to me, but I am certain that none of them 
possesses any physiological properties. Abortion by mechanical 
means seems in fine the only effective way used to check the increase 
of population, and there is no doubt that even this is not used on 
a large scale. 

So the problem remains. Can there be any physiological law 
which makes conception less likely when women begin their sexual 
activity early in life, lead it indefatigably, and mix their lovers. 
freely ? This, of course, cannot be answered here, as it is a purely 
biological question, but some such solution of the difficulty seems. 
to be the only way out of it, unless I have missed some very im- 
portant ethnological clue. I am, as I said, by no means confident 
of my researches being final in this matter. 
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It is amusing to find that the average white resident or visitor 
to the Trobriands is deeply interested in this subject, and in this 
subject only, of all ethnological questions. There is a prevalent 
belief among the white citizens of E. New Guinea that the Tro- 
brianders are in possession of some powerful and mysterious means 
of prevention or abortion. This belief is no doubt justified by the 
remarkable and puzzling facts which we have just been discussing. 
It is enhanced by insufficient knowledge, and the tendency towards 
exaggeration and sensationalizing so characteristic of the crude 
mind. Of insufficient observation I had several examples, for every 
white man with whom I spoke on this subject would start with the 
dogmatic assertion that unmarried girls among the Trobrianders 
never have children, that is barring those who live with white 
traders, whereas, as we have seen, cases of children of unmarried 
girls are on record. Equally incorrect and phantastic is, of course, 
the belief in the mysterious checks which not even the oldest 
residents, who are firmly convinced of their existence, had been able 
to find out. This seems to be an example of the well-known fact 
that a higher race in contact with a lower one has a tendency to 
credit the members of the latter with mysterious demoniacal 
powers. 

Returning now to the question which started us on this digression, 
that of prevention and abortion, let us note one more point about 
the disapproval of ‘‘ fatherless children.”” Here we find among the 
Trobrianders a certain tendency of public opinion, almost a moral 
rule. This moral conviction we, in our own society, share very 
emphatically with the Trobrianders. And with us we connect 
the disapproval of illegitimate children with our strong moral 
condemnation of unchastity. In theory, at least, if not in practice, 
we condemn the fruits of sexual immorality because of the cause 
and not because of the consequence. Our syllogism runs thus: 
‘* All intercourse out of wedlock is bad—since pregnancy is caused 
by intercourse, some unmarried girls become pregnant—all un- 
married pregnant girls are bad.”” Thus, when we find in another 
society the last terms of the syllogism endorsed, we jump to the 
conclusion that the other terms also obtain, especially the middle 
one. That is, we assume that the natives know of physiological 
paternity. We know, however, that in the Trobriands the first 
term is not fulfilled, for intercourse out of wedlock is quite free from 
censure, unless it offends the special taboos of exogamy and incest. 
Therefore the middle term cannot serve as connecting link, and the 
fulfilment of the conclusion, that is, the condemnation of illegitimacy, 
declares nothing about their knowledge of fatherhood. I have 
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expatiated on this somewhat subtle point, because it is a character- 
istic example of how difficult it is to cast away our own narrow 
modes of thinking and feeling, and our own rigid structures of social 
and moral prejudice. Although I myself should have been on my 
guard against such traps, and though at that time I was already 
acquainted with the Trobrianders and their ways of thinking, yet 
on realising the disapproval of children out of wedlock, I went 
through all this false reasoning before the still fuller acquaintance 
with facts forced me to correct it. 

While speaking of the censure of fecundity in unmarried girls, 
it may be well to mention the disapproval of sterility in married 
women. The term nakarige (na—female prefix, karige—to die) is 
used of a sterile woman or female pig. It is a condition bad, un- 
fortunate and regrettable, though not one which brings shame 
and discredit on the peison conceined. It does not entail any in- 
feriority in the social statue of such a woman. The oldest wife of 
To’uluwa, named Bokuyoba, has no children, yet she is the first 
in status, as is due to her age. Nor is the word nakarige considered 
to be indelicate, and a sterile woman will use it when speaking 
of herself as will do others in her presence. Fertility in married 
women is, on the other hand, considered a good thing. It affects 
primarily her maternal kinsmen, and is a matter of important 
concern to them as already mentioned. ‘‘ The kinsmen rejoice, for 
their bodies become stronger when one of their sisters or nieces 
has plenty of children.” In this expression we find the interesting 
conception of collective clan unity, of the members being not only 
of the same flesh, but almost forming one body. 

/ Returning again to the main trend of our argument, I wish 
to point out that the scorn and disapproval levelled against illegit- 
imacy is highly significant sociologically. Let us realise once more 
the interesting and strange constellation of facts: physical 
fatherhood is unknown ; yet fatherhood in a social sense is con- 
sidered necessary to the ‘‘ fatherless child ”’ is regarded as something 
anomalous, contrary to the normal course of events, hence reprehen- 
sible. What does this mean? Public opinion, based on tradition 
and custom, declares that a woman must not become a mother 
before she marries, though she may enjoy as much sexual liberty 
as she likes within the licit limits. This means that a woman, 
in order to have her motherhood socially approved of, needs a man, 
a defender and provider of economic necessities. She has one 
natural master and protector in her brother, but he is not sufficient 
to look after her in all the matters where she needs @ guardian. 
According to native ideas, a woman who is pregnant must at a 
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certain stage abstain from all intercourse and ‘‘ turn her mind 
away from men.’’ She needs then a man who will take over all 
sexual rights in regard to her, abstain even from exercising his own 
privileges from a certain moment, and guard her fiom any interfe1- 
ence as well as watch her behaviour. All this the brother cannot 
do, for, owing to the strict brother-sister taboo, he must scrupulously 
avoid even the thought of anything which is concerned with his 
sister's sex. Again, there is the need for a man to keep guard over 
her during childbirth, and ‘‘ to receive the child into his arms,” 
as the natives put it. Later on, this man has also the duty of 
sharing in all the tender cares bestowed on the child. Only when 
the child grows up into a man or woman does he relinquish the 
greater part of his authority and hand it over to his wife’s brother. 

In all this the réle of the husband is strictly laid down by custom 
and is considered indispensable. A woman with a child and no 
husband is therefore, in the eyes of tradition, an incomplete and 
anomalous group. The disapproval of an illegitimate child and of 
its mother is then a particular instance of the general disapproval 
of everything which goes against custom, against the normal course 
of things, of everything which runs counter to the traditional 
pattern and the customary arrangements of the tribe. The family, 
consisting of husband, wife and children, is the standard set down 
by tribal law, which also prescribes to every member of it a rigidly 
defined part to play. It is therefore not right that one of the 
members of this group should be missing. 

Thus, though the natives are ignorant of any physiological need 
of a male in the constitution of the family, they regard him as 
indispensable socially. This is very important. Paternity, un- 
known in the full biological meaning so familiar to us is yet main- 
tained by a social dogma which declares : 

‘‘ Every family must have a father ; a woman must marry before 
she may have children ; there must be a male to every household.”’ 
The institution of individual family is thus based on a strong 
feeling of its necessity, quite compatible with an absolute lack of 
knowledge of its biological foundations. The sociological ré6le 
of the father is established and defined before there is any recognition 
of his physiological need. 


VII. THE SINGULAR CLAIMS OF SOCIOLOGICAL PATERNITY. 


We have several times already noted the interesting duality 
between the matrilineal and patriarchal influence in the Trobriands, 
represented by the mother’s brother and the father respectively. 
In fact, this subject was the sociological leitmotiv of the first chapter. 
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Here we have come to the very core of the problem, for we see how 

there are, within the Trobriander’s social milieu, with its rigid 
brother-sister taboo and its ignorance of physical fatherhood, two ° 
natural spheres of influence to be exercised over a woman by a man. 
The one domain is that of sex, from which the brother is absolutely 
debarred and where the husband’s influence is paramount. The 
other is that in which the natural interests of blood relationship 
can be safeguarded properly only by one who is of the same blood 
This is the sphere of the woman’s brother. 

But his inability to touch, or to approach even as a distant 
spectator the principle theme of her life—her sex—leaves a wide 
breach in the system of matrileny. Through this breach the 
husband enters into the closed circle of family and household, 
and once there makes himself thoroughly at home. To his children 
he becomes bound by the strongest ties of personal attachment, 
over his wife he assumes exclusive sexual right and shares with her 
the greatest part of domestic and economic concerns. 

On the apparently unpropitious soil of strict matrileny, with its 
denial of any paternal bond through procreation, and its declaration 
of the father’s extraneousness to his progeny, there spring up certain 
beliefs, ideas and customary rules, which smuggle extreme patrilineal 
piinciples into the stronghold of mother-right. One of these ideas 
belongs to that class which figures so largely in the sensational 
amateur records of savage life and strike us at first as indeed savage, 
so lop-sided, distorted and quaint do they appear. I refer to the 
idea held about similarity between parents and offspring. That 
this is\a favourite topic of nuisery gossip, even in civilised com- 
munities, needs no special comment. In a matrilineal society, as 
in the Trobriands, where all maternal relatives are considered to 
be of the “‘ same body,” and the father to be a “‘ stranger,’”’ we would 
expect naturally and have no doubts that the facial and bodily 
similarity would be traced to the mother’s family alone. The 
contrary is the case, and this is affirmed with an extremely strong 
social emphasis. Not only is it a household dogma, so to speak, 
that a child never resembles its mother, any of its brothers or sisters, 
or any of its maternal kinsmen, but it is extremely bad form and a 
great offence to hint at any such similarity. To resemble one’s 
father, on the other hand, is a natural, right and proper thing for 
aman or woman to do. 

I was introduced to this rule of savoty vivre in the usual way by 
making a faux pas. One of my bodyguard in Omarakana, named 
Moradeda, was endowed with a peculiar cast of features which had 
struck me at first sight and fascinated me, for it had a strange 
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similarity to the Australian aboriginal type—wavy hair, broad face, 
low forehead, extremely broad nose, squashed in the bridge, wide 
mouth with protruding lips and a prognathius chin. One day I was 
struck by the appearance of an exact counterpart to Moradeda, 
and asked his name and whereabouts. When I was told that 
he was my friend’s elder brother, living in a distant village, I 
exclaimed : ‘‘ Ah, truly! I asked about you because your face is 
alike—alike to that of Moradeda.’’ There came such a hush over 
all the assembly that I noticed it at once. The man turned round 
and left us, while part of the company present, after looking away 
in a manner half-embarassed, half-offended, soon dispersed. I 
was then told by my confidential informants that I had committed 
a breach of custom, that I had perpetrated what is called ‘‘ taputaks 
migila,’’ a technical expression referring only to this act, which 
might be translated: ‘‘ to-defile-by-comparing-to-a-kinsman-his- 
face.” What astonished me in this discussion was, that in spite of 
the striking resemblance between the two brothers, my informants 
refused to admit it. In fact, they treated the question as if no one 
could possibly ever resemble his brother, or, for the matter of that, 
any maternal kinsman. I made my informants quite angry and 
displeased with me by arguing the point. 

This incident taught me never to hint at such a resemblance in 
the presence of the people concerned. But I thrashed the matter 
out well with many natives in subsequent general conversations. I 
found that every one in the Trobriands will, in the teeth of all the 
evidence, deny stoutly that similarity can exist between matrilineal 
kinsmen. You simply irritate and insult a Trobriander if you point 
to striking instances, exactly as you initate your next-door 
neighbour in our own society if you bring before him a glaring truth 
which contradicts some of his cherished opinions, political, religious 
or moral, or which, still worse, runs counter to his personal interests. 

The Trobrianders maintain that the mention of such similarity 
can only be made as an insult toa man. It is, in fact, a technical 
phrase of serious bad language to say ‘‘ Migim lumuta,” ‘‘ Thy face 
thy sister’s,”” which, by the way, is the worst combination of kinship 
similarity. This expression is considered quite as bad as to say, 
‘‘have intercourse with your sister.’’ But, according to a Tro- 
briander, no sane and decent man can possibly entertain in a sober 
dispassionate mood such an outrageous thought that anyone 
should in the slightest degree resemble his sister. 

Still more remarkable is the counterpart to this social dogma, 
namely, that every child resembles its father. Such similarity is 
always assumed and affirmed to exist. Where it is really found, 
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even toasmall degree, constant attention is drawn to it as toa thing 
which is nice, good and right. It was often pointed out to me how 
strongly one or the other of the sons of To’uluwa, the chief 
of Omarakana, resembles his father. Especially the five favourite 
sons of his and of Kadamwasila were said to be each exactly like 
his father. When I pointed out that this similarity to the father 
implied similarity among each other, such a heresy was indignantly 
repudiated. There are also definite customs which embody this 
dogma of patrilineal similarity. Thus, after a man’s death, his 
kinsmen and friends will come from time to time to visit his children, 
in order to ‘‘ see his face in theirs.” They will give them presents 
and sit looking at them and wailing. This is said to soothe their 
insides because of having seen once more the likeness of the dead. 

How do the natives face the inconsistency of this dogma with the 
matrilineal system? When asked directly, they will say: ‘‘ Yes, 
maternal kinsmen are the same flesh, but similar faces they have 
not.” When you enquire again why it is that people resemble 
their father, who is a stranger and has nothing to do with the 
formation of their body, they have a definite answer to give, for 
there exists a stereotyped doctrine on the subject. ‘‘ It coagulates 
the face of the child ; for always he lies with her, they sit together.” 
The expression Kult, to coagulate, to mould, was used over and 
over again in the answer which IJ received. This statement is a 
socially, fixed view, concerning the influence of the father over the 
physique of the child, and not merely the personal opinion of my 
informants. One of my informants explained it to me more exactly, 
turning to me his open hand, palm upwards. ‘‘ Put some soft 
mash (sesa) on it, and it will mould like the hand. In the same 
manner, the husband remains with the woman and the child is 
moulded.’’ Another man told me: ‘‘ Always we give food from 
our hand to the child to eat, we give fruit and dainties, we give betel 
nut. This makes the child as it is.”’ 

I discussed with my informants the existence of half-castes, 
children of white traders married to native women. I pointed 
out to them that some look much more like natives than like 
Europeans. This they again simply denied, maintaining stoutly 
that all these children have white man’s faces, and giving it as 
another proof of their doctrine. There was no way of shaking their 
conviction, nor of diminishing their dislike of the idea that anyone 
can resemble his mother or her people, an idea condemned by the 
tradition and the good manners of the tribe. 

Thus we see here how an artificial physical link between father 
and child has been introduced, and how, on one important point it 
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has overshadowed the matrilineal bond. For physical resemblance 
is a very strong emotional tie between two people, and its strength 
is hardly reduced by its being ascribed not to a physiological, but 
to a sociological cause—that of continued association between 
husband and wife. 


The somewhat grotesque and fantastic beliefs and ideas here 
outlined may appear at first irrelevant, mere items for the satis- 
faction of the curiosity that makes a certain type of Ethnology an 
amusing but sterile study. But if these beliefs on procreation and 
reincarnation be studied in their bearing upon the organisation of 
kinship, their importance becomes patent. My firm conviction is 
that the ignorance of paternity is an original feature of primitive 
psychology, and that in all speculations about the origins of Marriage 
and the Evolution of Sexual Customs, we must bear in mind this 
fundamental ignorance. These theoretical views I shall develop 
fully in my forthcoming volume. In this article I have but given 
the facts, described the core of the problem, the beliefs which form 
the foundation of the native kinship system in the Trobriand 
Islands. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL IMPORTANCE OF 
HYPNOTISM. 


By Dr. SYDNEY ALRUTZ (Upsata) 


Paper read before the 7th International Congress for Psychology in 
Oxford 1923.2 

I once discussed the importance of hypnotism for psychology 
with one of the leading German psychologists. He believed 
that we had got nearly everything out of hypnotism that could be 
had. Such a point of view is no doubt rather common. Every- 
thing in hypnosis is regarded as depending upon suggestion of some 
kind or other, and we know pretty well what suggestion is and how 
far it can carry. 

I believe that this conception is erroneous. In the first place, I 
have experimentally airived at the conclusion that hypnotization 
as well as certain intrahypnotic phenomena can depend, and some- 
times do depend, on other causes than suggestion. In the second 
place I believe that the mechanism of suggestion is yet far from 
understood, and that hypnotism can still help us in this respect, 
giving us amongst other things different forms and degrees of 
suggestibility. In the third place I hold that many symptoms 
and phenomena in hypnosis, especially in hystero-hypnosis, depend 
on the interaction of different parts of the nervous system, t.e., on 

tradiation, inhibition and dynamogeny, and that certain hypnotic 

imanipulations give us the possibility of obtaining at will, and also 
by degrees, diminution or increase of different functions. Finally, 
I have found that certain hypnotic states show new forms of 
sensitiveness, 4.¢e., sensitiveness to otherwise ineffective stimuli. 

Let me first give you an idea of the methods which I use. As to 
experiments and observations, I can, of course, in a survey like 
this, which embraces such a large field, only put forth a very small 
part of the material at my disposal. 


1. METHODS ; THE NATURE OF PASSES. 


I hypnotize my subjects with fixation of the eyes, with strokes 
and passes, and sometimes with verbal suggestions also. 

I make the hypnosis heavier or lighter with the help of passes, 
which I also use to bring about certain alterations. Passes are 


1 Certain omissions and additions have been made in the paper as now 
published. S. A. 
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strokes which are made over the Siar clothes, etc., of the subject, 
without touching him. Many hypnotizers still use passes when 
hypnotizing, and the interesting investigations by Wingfield and 
Langley,! on the different states of hypnosis were made with the 
help of passes. 

Now, by what means do these passes bring about their effects ? 
This must, of course, be investigated properly. You must under- 
stand as far as possible the nature of the method you employ. 

Of course, there exist certain investigations on passes and the 
way they bring about their effects. But space does not permit 
me to enter upon this. Suffice to say that the general view is that 
they in some way or other bring about their effects by the help of 
suggestion. Some investigators, however, have found that they 
have a specific influence. The evidence for this assertion seems 
to me of such a nature that we have no right to neglect it. The 
problem must be once more thoroughly examined. 

First of all I put my subject in light hypnosis. In this state 
my best, $.e., principal, subjects show spontaneously a hypeiaesthesia, 
an over-sensitiveness, not only in regard to the skin but also in 
regard to the other sense-organs, and the neuro-muscular irritability 
is also increased. 

I then fix a sheet of glass by means of a stand and clip above 
one or both of the subject’s arms, and also cover his head completely 
with a black cloth. Such an arrangement naturally excludes the 
possibility of thermal or mechanical stimulation of the skin from 
the passes (e.g., by currents of air), and thus the subject cannot get 
any dermal sensations which he might use as a starting-point 
for auto-suggestions. Of course no word is spoken. 

Let us now suppose that I make, say with my left hand, downward 
passes above the sheet of glass placed above the right arm and 
hand of the subject, and that I do not do anything at all with my 
right hand. Then, if I make a few passes, complete insensibility 
of the skin—analgesia and anaesthesia—is obtained, but only 
beneath the sheet of glass. The other parts of the body do not 
change their over-sensitiveness, with the exception of the opposite 
symmetrical part of the body ; in this case the other left arm and 
hand, which become still more over-sensitive than before: they 
get what I call an ‘‘ extra ’’over-sensitiveness (for shortness sake 
called in the following only : extra-sensitiveness). That is to say, 
you can prick the right arm as much and as hard as you like even 
with a needle, and place hot or cold metal on it without getting 
any reaction, but the moment you touch the skin on the left arm 


1 Wingfield: Amn Introduction to the study of Hypnotism, London, 1920. 
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ever so lightly with the point of a needle, or with my ‘‘ algesimeter ”’ 
even at its lowest pressure (2 grammes), the subject reacts violently, 
and says he felt a sharp prick. The same extreme sensitiveness 
exists also in regard to thermal stimulation, so weak that it otherwise 
would not affect him. : 

If I now make upward passes above the subject’s insensible 
right arm, sensibility is restored gradually till the over-sensitiveness 
which characterises the light hypnosis comes in. If I continue the 
passes still further I obtain an ever-increasing extra-sensitiveness. 
That is to say : downward passes lower the sensibility, upward ones 
heighten it. 

When trying to ascertain the properties of different substances 
in regard to their power to transmit the effects of the passes, I 
found the important fact that all substances do not behave in the 
same way in this respect. Glass and metal have been found to be 
transparent, whilst cardboard, paper, flannel, wool, etc., are more 
or less opaque to this influence. 

This makes the following experiment possible. Before the 
glass-sheet in the stand and clip is placed above the bared skin 
of the subject, it is partially covered, for instance, with a flannel 
cloth. If I now make downward passes above it, I find only the 
skin beneath the uncovered part of the sheet of glass insensible, 
the other parts retaining their sensibility. This combined method 
can of course be varied in many ways. 

I now generally use an arrangement in which the arms of the 
subject are wholly enclosed in boxes with panes of glass as lids 
and as frontpieces. 

If then the subject’s right arm is covered with a lid, consisting 
of glass and flannel, the left arm only with a lid of glass, and I 
make downward passes with both hands simultaneously, then only 
the left side becomes analgesic and anaesthetic, the mght arm 
showing the corresponding extra-sensitiveness. This stmultancous 
method gives of course added safety—the subject in such a case not 
even being able to know or hear on which side to expect the primary 
effect. I can here add, that I have of course sometimes clogged 
the ears of the subject but nevertheless obtained the usual results. 

I can also put my subject in deep hypnosis, that is to say, in a 
condition obtained by making a lot of downward passes generally 
over the whole body of the subject when he is in light hypnosis. 
He then becomes completely analgesic and anaesthetic over the 
whole body, the irritability of the neuro-muscular apparatus being 
also diminished—as we shall see later on. 

Now in this condition I use the simultaneous and combined 
methods in this way : on both sides is a sheet of glass, but the one 
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above the subject’s right arm is covered beforehand with a woollen 
cloth. If I now make upward passes simultaneously on both sides, 
the sensibility on the subject’s left side is restored—more or less 
according to the number of passes made; the right arm remains 
insensitive—quite as we ought to expect. 

I have also made experiments in which the experimenter himself 
does not know how the different substances are put together. I 
fill, for instance, a box of zinc (which lets the ‘‘influence’’ go 
through) to one-half of its bottom surface with paraffin, which has 
great power to prevent the influence of passes. The lid of zinc 
is then put on, the box twisted round a few times and placed by 
an assistant in a stand and clip over the subject’s arm. Passes 
are then made over the whole box and the skin is afterwards found 
to be effected only below that part of the box where no paraffin 
has been. 

We are also able to produce and show an effect of passes—or 
of pointing with the finger of the operator—on the neuro-muscular 
system. 

I shall give three examples of this. The subject’s whole arm 
and hand have been enclosed in a cylinder of glass, the whole arm 
and hand lying with their dorsal side upwards, the hand clenched. 

If now, the subject being in light hypnosis, somebody points at 
the long extensor muscle of the thumb, the result is that only 
this is extended. 

If, on the other hand, you point at the general extensor of the 
fingers, all of them this time become extended and no? the thumb. 
These two experiments are especially interesting, because the 
original position is the same for both. 

Also, sinews can be affected. If the operator points with a rod 
of glass through a sheet of glass at the sinew of the forefinger of 
the common extensor, this finger is extended. Of course, this re- 
action is also to be considered as a reflex-action. I wish to point 
out that by this method you can extend any fingers you like, and 
in an irregular order. 

In all these experiments the subject is, of course, blindfolded. 
Many of these motor experiments were of such a kind that it would 
need anatomical-physiological knowledge to make the right con- 
tractions intentionally. In point of fact, however, my subjects 
were young mechanics, ignorant of medicine. 

Returning to passes and sensibility for a moment, it is, of course, 
evident that, at least in light hypnosis, you cannot be certain that 
the subject does not try to auto-suggest to himself certain altera- 
tions of the sensibility, for one reason or another. But the point 
is to keep him ignorant of the arrangement used in each experiment. 
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If then you obtain—which in point of fact you do obtain—a 
sufficiently large number of results which are regular, s.e., which 
correspond in a regular manner with the stimulus (different kinds 
of passes), and with the system of sheets or screens used (different 
substances), it 1s clear that this regularity of results cannot be 
explained by pure auto-suggestion (or expectation, simulation, 
etc.) on the part of the subject. Telepathy from the operator is 
also ruled out, as experiments succeed the arrangements of which 
are unknown even to him. 

Now it would be instructive from our point of view to know 
if all functions, or which functions, can be influenced by pure 
suggestion. By pure suggestion I mean here the imagining, 
possibly volitionally coloured or strengthened, of certain alterations 
in a function ; alterations which take place because of this repre- 
sentation and expectation. | 

I may then mention that even the electric irritability or excit- 
ability of the nerves becomes altered in the different hypnotic 
states, brought about by passes. But such changes can be, and 
have been, obtained by suggestion—not directly, but indirectly. 

Krafft-Ebing, for instance, found that the galvanic excitability 
of a nerve was increased when the subject’s arm was paralysed by 
suggestion. We cannot, therefore, consider alterations on the 
electric excitability as a proof that the corresponding state has not 
been produced by suggestion. 

Nevertheless, and to return to my own experiments, it seems 
impossible to find any satisfactory explanation of the effects of 
passes and pointings, if we keep solely to scientifically acknowledged 
forms of physical energy or mental processes. Spacc does not, 
however, allow me to discuss this fully here.1 Passes and pointings 
seem therefore to exercise a specific influence of some sort. In 
order to have a name for this process, I call it nervous effluence or 
radiation (in the widest sense of this term). 

I wish to emphasise that the problem of the existence of such a 
radiation, and of its nature, really belongs to that chapter of 
physiology called physiology of the nerves. Is the nervous process 
of such a character, and are the nerves so well isolated that no 
radiation can take place, oristhisnotso? If there exists a nervous 
radiation, this is surely no more ‘‘ mysterious,” although perhaps 
more difficult to explain, than the different forms of radio-activity 
from inorganic substances, which, though to-day recognised and 
accepted, to a former generation would have secmed “‘ impossible.”’ 
1, I would refer readers to my article ‘‘ Une nouvelle espece de rayonnement 


de l’organisme humain,”’ Arch. Swuisses de Neurologie et Psychiatrie, Zurich 
1922. 
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However, even if my views were wrong, this could not prevent 
us from acknowledging the highly interesting nature of the phenomena 
themselves, that is to say, of all the alterations of nervous function 
obtainable by those hypnotic manipulations, called passes, pointings, 
etc., and of all the astonishing secondary dynamic effects of these 
primary alterations. But, of course, the explanation of the phenom- 
ena will differ according to the view taken in regard to the nature 
of passes. 

And to those who, in spite of the facts here adduced, still adhere 
to the opinion that all the phenomena can be explained by auto- 
suggestion, I would rejoin that they also must be prepared to admit 
that auto-suggestion is able to graduate its effects with astonishing 
precision and delicacy, and even work in a compensating manner, 
4.¢.,1N opposite ways simultaneously in different parts of the nervous 
system ; all of which seems to me much more incomprehensible 
in regard to a psychic factor, such as suggestion, than in regard 
to a purely physico-physiological process, which I regard the action 
of passes, etc.,as being. This will be clearer, I hope, when we come 
to the phenomena of 


2. IRRADIATION. 


If I make more passes than are needed to obtain a local effect, 
say an anaesthesia of the left arm, then the insensitiveness spreads 
to the whole of the left side of the body, the whole other half 
becoming extra-sensitive. And the middle sagittal line of the body 
becomes strictly the borderline. Thus, if I make a superfluous 
number of downward passes over the left arm and examine the 
left side of the forehead with cottonwool, no tickling is felt and no 
reaction results. But as soon as I pass the middle line the reflex 
action ensues and strong tickling is felt. This inhibition or decrease 
of function through or by irradiation on the same half of the 
body is proportionate to the dynamogenic increase on the other 
half. If instead of downward passes, upward ones are made 
on one half of the body beyond what is required to obtain 
a local effect, and an tscreased hyper-sensitiveness of that half 
of the body is thus obtained, then the other half gets its sensibility 
lowered in proportion. 

But this heterolateral change of function exists not only in regard 
to the dermal sensibility but in regard to all the other senses and 
the neuro-muscular apparatus as well. Let us take smell, for 
instance, and consider an experiment where the left side had been 
made insensitive, the right side extra-sensitive. 

The right nostril was then clogged, the left one kept open. Turpen- 
tine was then neither smelt, nor reacted to, when held to the left 
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nostril. The left nostril was then clogged, the right one left open. 
A very strong effect was obtained in this case, even at a distance. 
I have been able to obtain these results also with a new subject 
at the very first sitting I had with him, this experiment being also 
the first of all then made. 

I must here neglect the other senses, although they all behave 
in the same way, and turn solely to ssght. Without making any 
extra manipulations (as passes or suggestions), we find on the 
extra-sensitive side a strong increase in the acuity of vision far 
above the normal, also an expansion of the fields of vision and of 
colour, a lowered threshold value for light and colour, a lengthening 
of the spectrum, an alteration in the mutual positions and lengths 
of the colours of the spectrum and an enhanced brightness of these 
colours, which, when made extreme by the help of extra upward 
passes, leads to the subject seeing the whole of the spectrum as a 
bright white. These forms of visual hyperaesthesia are not only 
proportionate to the degree of hyper-sensibility of the skin on the 
same side, but are also accompanied by a proportionate decrease of 
function (hypoaesthesia) in the skin and eye of the other side. 
There we find more or less strongly diminution in the acuity of 
vision, contraction of the fields of vision and colour, weakness 
or even absence of the colour-sense, etc.? 


3. SPECIFIC HYSTERO-HYPNOTIC STATES. 


Referring to what has already been put forward, I am of the 
opinion that definite hystero-hypnotic states, depending on the 
depth of the hypnosis, and having special characteristics, exist. 
These states or stages differ, however, to a certain degree in different 
subjects. In subjects of a certain type, and without any manifest 
somatic symptoms or stigmata, I have obtained a light and a deep 
hypnosis of practically the same character in all the subjects. 

From a theoretical point of view a difference between primary 
and secondary symptoms must be established. 

In the light hypnosts I consider the lessened power of initiative, 
the decrease in the stream of thought, the disposition towards 
apathy, etc., to be primary symptoms, brought about by the process 
of hypnotization itself. On the other hand the increased 
Suggestibility, the hyperaesthesia of the different senses, the 


1 As to details and other interesting features in regard not only to sight 

bat also to other senses, would refer the reader to my article ‘“‘ Problems 

of Hypnotism,” Proc. of Soc. for Psychical Research, 1921, Vol. XXXII, 
p. 151-178. 
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heightened reflexivity, the tendency towards an increased inter- 
action between all those parts of the nervous system which are not 
directly inhibited by the hypnotization, etc., are, in my opinion, 
secondary, dynamic products, depending on the dimunition of the 
higher psychic functions. In other words: the usual inhibitive 
action of the higher centres on the lower ones is lessened, and the 
latter consequently get their irritability increased. 

In the deep hypnosis the mental functions are—if no rapport 
with the hypnotizer is maintained—practically inhibited, the 
irritability of all examined senses is lowered, so also the 
reflexivity, etc. I consider all these symptoms to be primary 
ones, depending on the lessened irritability of the whole 
cerebro-spinal system. 

Between these two states there appears in one of my subjects— 
the one whose hysteria and psychopathic condition is most pro- 
nounced—a symptom of great interest: echolalia. The subject 
repeats all at once and quite unexpectedly words directed to him. 
Instead of answering a question, or obeying a given suggestion, he 
then merely repeats the sentence. In this state the cutaneous 
sensitiveness lies between that of the light and the deep 
hypnosis. 

Now echolalia is a well-known symptom belonging to the 
cataleptic stage of hystero-hypnosis according to Charcot and 
his school ; but of course it is considered by the most hypnotizers 
of to-day to be a product of suggestion. However, a German 
hypnotizer and nervologist, Oscar Vogt, not belonging to the school 
of Charcot, had a subject who maintained that when she was in this 
state she could never understand the meaning of the words spoken 
to her, and that when the power of understanding returned, the 
echolalia instantly disappeared. I have given the same explanation 
of this form of echolalia as Vogt. When the nervous processes ip 
this stage of hypnosis arrive at the centre of Wernicke, the centre 
for images of words, they find the brain-paths to higher centres 
blocked up, and therefore the nervous impulse goes directly to the 
centre of Broca, the centre of speech.! The other characteristics 
of this cataleptic stage, as described by the school of Charcot, 
Janet, Wingfield, etc., namely, increased hallucinatory powe1, 
tendency to catalepsy and mimicry of gestures, generalisation of 
reactions, etc., fit in well with this conception, 3.e., that in this stage 
we have primarily an inhibition of the higher mental centres, 
greater than in light hypnosis, which is the cause of the highly 
increased activity of certain lower centres. 


1 Wingfield & Langley also found echolalia as a spontanous phenomenon. 
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As catalepsy is only one of several symptoms of this stage—and 
perhaps not even a constant or a significant one—I prefer to call 
it the automatsc stage. We therefore get: | 

Light Hypnosis: corresponding to all forms of somnolens, 

hypotaxi and somnambulism. 

The Automatic Stage : 3 the cataleptic state. 

Deep Hypnosis : - the lethargic _,, 

Wingfield .and Langley, too, when studying the different 
characteristics of the hypnotic states, found that catalepsy, mimicry, 
and the power to provoke illusions or hallucinations are not present 
or obtainable in the first three degrees or stages They all begin 
in the fourth stage thus, significantly enough, at the same time, 
and become strong in the fifth. Wingfield and Langley did not use 
suggestions of sleep in order to induce hypnosis, nor to deepen it— 
only passes and fixation. 

Turning to the process of irradiation, we can say that when, for 
example, we f.i. make a superfluous number of downward passes 
above an arm, and gradually produce insensitiveness on the whole 
of that side, we are really putting that side in another hypnotic 
state, deep hypnosis, because the state of that insensitive side is 
quite the same as the state of deep hypnosis, at least as far as the 
senses and the neuro-muscular apparatus is concerned. Charcot 
was therefore quite right when maintaining that a hetero-lateral 
hypnosis existed. 

What I wish to emphasise is that these different stages are not 
necessarily products of suggestion. They can be obtained solely 
by passes, of which the subject is totally unaware. The symptoms 
of the different stages are therefore real and spontaneous character- 
istics, belonging to the special nervous conditions, and not due 
to any express suggestions on the part of the hypnotizer or to any 
fanciful auto-suggestions on the part of the subject.} 


4. CONCLUSIONS AND THESIS. 


1. It can—by means of passes, pointings and screens of different 
kinds and complexity—be shown experimentally that a nervous 
radiation or effluence from the human body exists, and that certain 
sensitive persons, especially when put in hypnosis, but also when 
awake, are affected by it in certain definite ways. (The influence 
on the cutanous sensibility and the neuro-muscular apparatus is 
perhaps the easiest to prove). 


1That hypnotic states are not solely products of suggestion was in this 
country also maintained by Edward Gurney, Pr. S.P.R Vol. IT, p. 61: “‘ The 
Stages of Hypnotism.” 
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z. By the means of passes made in different directions, an 
existing hypnotic state can be made lighter or deeper, without the 
subject being aware of what is being done to him. It is therefore 
extremely probable that when a person can be hypnotized solely 
by the help of downward passes, the effect is at least in a high degree 
due to this specific influence from the hypnotizer. 

3. By the help of passes, made in light hypnosis in a downward 
direction it is quite possible io diminish the irritability of the senses 
and the neuro-muscular apparatus on the whole of that side of the 
body, a corresponding and proportionate increase of irritability on 
the other half then taking place secondarily and automatically. 
In a similar way upward passes increase the irritability directly 
on the same half of the body and diminish it secondanly on the other 
half. By the help of passes the irradiative, inhibitive and dynamo- 
genetic processes in the nervous system can be studied experiment- 
ally, and also such questions, as for example, how far the functional 
hypersensitiveness of the senses can be carried, and how this 
effects the quality of their functions. In other words: passes give 
us a new method of changing and studying the nervous irritability 
at will and by degrees. 

4. It is certain that at least in hysterical subjects specific 
hypnotic states exist, depending on alterations in the irritability 
of the nervous system at different levels. These states have 
definite characteristics, indeprndent of any kind of suggestion. 
These states or stages may, however, differ somewhat in different 
individuals. It is possible and advisable to distinguish between 
primary and secondary symptoms in these states. 

5. In hypnosis increased suggestibility, where this exists, is 
not to be considered as a primary, although as a principal, symptom. 
The changed nervous status and the inhibition of higher psychic 
functions are the primary alterations, of which suggestibility is only 
one of many possible secondary symptoms. Of these the hyper- 
sensitiveness of the different centres and the increased neuro- 
muscular irritability may be mentioned. 

There exist lighter and deeper forms of suggestibility. The 
deeper—or specifically hypnotic—forms exist only when the 
hypnotic alteration has reached a certain depth or level. Certain 
lower centres then get—through dynamogeny—their irmtability 
increased, and che possibility to produce hallucinations, catalepsy, 
etc, ensues. This occurs when the hypnotic alteration approaches 
what I have called the automatic stage. 

6. Already in ordinary hystero-hypnosis we find a tendency 
towards a hemi—or hetero—lateral kind of function, indicating 
an Initial weakness of synthetizing power, a commencement of the 
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splitting-up or dissociation of consciousness. I have also found 
that the two hemi-lateral states—the right-sided and the left-sided 
hemi-anestasia—show amnesia in relation to each other : reciprocal 
amnesia. These facts allow us to understand better the regulative 
and unifying function of the highest brain-centres, and facilitate 
our comprehension of more advanced forms of dissociation 
such as meet us, for example, in cases of double or multiple 
personality. 

7. Ihave also found, as already stated, that when the functions 
of one half of the body have been lowered to a certain degree, the 
functions of the other half then become increased in the same degree, 
and vice versa. It thus seems as if there existed a certain quantity 
of free nervous energy in the human organism at a certain moment, 
and that when a certain amount of it is not required in, or is driven 
away from, certain centres, the balance is available for other centres 
and vice versa. (Compare O. Vogt, Spearman and MacDougall: 
Drainage Theory). 

In certain subjects a difference in gualsty of the nervous radiation 
from different persons can be demonstrated. This and the 
phenomena adduced in this paper as well as others not here men- 
tioned justify us in supposing that the material correlates to the 
psychic processes consist in some form, or perhaps forms, of nervous 
energy, in some way or other more or less loosely bound to the 
matter of the brain and nervous system in general. 

8. Space does not permit me to treat of the different effects 
of suggestion. I only wish to urge that suggestion is able to bring 
about a real change in the irritability of the nervous centres in 
question. As an example, however, of the difference between 
hypnotic states and suggestive effects I may mention the following 
facts. When one of my subjects is in light hypnosis with hem1- 
lateral alterations, he is not able to move his arm on the insensible 
side when requested to do so. But he believes he has done it. 
When on the other hand I paralyse his arm by the help of suggestion 
in ordinary light hypnosis, he is also unable to move it. But he 
makes visible efforts to do so, though these lead to nothing, and he 
feels that he cannot move his arm. In another subject I can get 
these two forms of psychomotor inefficacy simultaneously : one on 
each half of the body. I think this clearly shows the value 
of hypnotic and suggestive methods for the psychology of 
the will. 

g. I may also mention that individuals who are sensitive towards 
nervous radiation, also seem sensitive to other forces, against which 
we generally are insensible or safeguarded. So, for example, is 
the case with magnetic fields of force. This was, as is well known, 
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formerly maintained by French investigators, by Charcot and his 
school, and in this respect they also certainly were on the right 
side. 

to. Lastly, I would express the hope that hypnotic and 
suggestive methods and investigations may gain the interest of 
psychologists in a higher measure than hitherto. And I believe 
that co-operation in the form of a real partnership between medical 
hypnotizers and psychologists would probably be the best way 
to work in these complicated fields. 


MENTAL ECONOMY IN INDUSTRY 
By REGINALD J. MACKAY 


This country of ours contains specimens of almost every known 
type of industrial unit. Whether the main unit of the future will 
be the small private concern, the joint stock company, the co- 
operative society, the trust or the industrial guild, is still a matter 
of speculation or conjecture. Perhaps all these forms will survive 
for many years to come, for evolution proceeds by easy stages 
rather than by abrupt transitions. The fact remains, however, 
that no matter under what system goods may be produced or services 
rendered, the elimination of waste of all kinds is a desirable aim, 
whether we view the problem as producers, distributors, or 
consumers. 

The last century has been largely a mechanical one: mass pro- 
duction of many commodities is now with us and, for good or ill, 
is likely to stay. Many further improvements in efficiency of 
production are likely to arise through the advancement of the 
physical sciences as applied by the engineer and the chemist. There 
still is waste in the harnessing of power, in the mode of installation, 
working and maintenance of the machinery of production, in 
transportation and other aspects of distribution. We should, 
indeed, search out such weak spots in the scheme and seek to 
rectify them so far as we can. But there is another source of 
industrial waste which is too often overlooked. In this mechanical 
age of ours are we not inclined to focus our attention on the Machine 
somewhat at the expense of the Man? Men are not and never will 
be machines, and so long as we tend to ignore this self-evident 
fact there will remain what I consider to be one of the biggest in- 
dustrial wastes—the waste in Human Power. 

Many, if not indeed most, professional and business men seem 
to have but a vague idea of the environment and daily routine of 
‘‘ Labour ” of those who are often referred to as the producers, 
using the term in its narrower sense. It is true that there are some 
factories and workshops—mostly of modern construction—where 
few pains have been spared to secure, so far as physical environment 
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is concerned, the maximum comfort and well-being of the worker. 
The benevolent autocrats, men of foresight and vision, who control 
such establishments may be acting under the impulse of ethical 
motives, such as a sense of the moral obligations of a large employer 
of labour. Whether this be true in part or in whole, these gentlemen 
generally make no secret of the fact that such a policy pays from a 
business point of view, in that it tends to promote productivity 
and to diminish labour turnover. These people are generally so 
proud of their factories that they welcome visitors and will gladly 
answer most of their questions. There are many other factories 
and workshops, however, where the inquiring outsider is not 
welcomed. Conditions which few professional or business men 
would tolerate for ten minutes in their own offices have to be endured 
day in and day out by tens of thousands of manual workers. The 
outsider who enters some of the older types of works is generally 
astonished and often appalled at various things which those who 
have known no better conditions seem to take for granted. In 
some shops he may wonder why the air should be so hot, stagnant, 
and humid that the men must get ‘‘ used up”’ through continual 
sweating arising from causes quite distinct from those connected 
with their necessary productive work. In other places he may 
wonder why eye-strain, accidents and spoiled work should be 
encouraged through defective lighting, whether this take the form 
of the sickly twilight of unwashen windows or the blinding glare 
of the naked half-watt lamp. Our observer may recollect that if 
he drives a motor car or motor cycle that sounds like a machine gun 
or an artillery preparation he is likely to have trouble with the 
police. He will recollect that this kind of machinery had to be 
silenced in the public interest. He will probably wonder, moreover, 
why a veritable inferno of noise in a factory is regarded as necessary 
and unavoidable. It is, indeed, easier in many cases to point out 
the evil than to suggest the means of its remedy. But it seems 
probable that the slow progress in factory noise-elimination is 
mostly due to the general indifference of engineers to the whole 
question. They have not really tried because they have not 
thought the attempt worth while. ‘‘ Why bother about the 
noise ?”’ they will say ; ‘‘ the men get accustomed to it and don’t 
notice it at all.’’ This is only too true in the cases of occupational 
deafness that one meets from time to time, but our engineer was 
not thinking of those. It is indeed a fact that the human organism 
has wonderful powers of adaptation to almost any kind of unnatural 
conditions—for a time. But in making these adaptations against 
heat, cold, humidity, bad lighting, glare. smell and noise we are all 
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the time consciously or unconsciously using up nervous energy. 
Mental and bodily states and processes can seldom, if ever, 
be dissociated: the presence or absence of normal and healthy 
physiological processes are followed or accompanied by their 
psychological parallels. Thus premature or unnecessary bodily 
exhaustion tends to create mental states of listlessness, boredom, or 
the unpleasant kinds of felt “‘ fatigue.’”” These mental states and 
processes in their turn tend to react on and reinforce the bodily 
tendencies, creating a ‘“‘ vicious circle.’’ The opposite cycle of pro- 
cesses tends to be experienced and observed as the environmental 
conditions approach the ideal. The effect of long-continued 
adaptation to adverse conditions may be delayed, but it is cumu- 
lative ; it may take a long time to reach the breaking point, but 
this comes sooner or later. When we are in good health we can 
tolerate a neighbour who is trying to learn the oboe or the violin 
with indifferent success : after a good holiday we may derive mild 
amusement from his efforts, but if we are ‘“‘ run down ”’ we may have 
to struggle with homicidal thoughts. Different persons have 
different powers of resistance to these vaiious forms of mild persecu- 
tion, whether in home or in workshop ; those who never break down 
at all, however, who “‘ never miss a day’s work,” are, I think, an 
exceptional minority. There are instances in which employers 
have provided convalescent and rest homes for the benefit of their 
employees. The idea is admirable and worthy of wider adoption. 
Acting on the assumption that prevention is better than cure, 
however, it is possible that ‘‘ Welfare ”’ funds might be even more 
effectively applied ‘‘ nearer home.” 

The task of the industrial psychologist who is bent on the conser- 
vation of human energy is by no means limited, however, to the 
examination of environmental conditions. We have so far 
considered our human material in the mass. Let us now examine 
their equipments and functions as individuals. If all horses ran 
equally fast on all occasions there would be no fascination in race- 
meetings, and the gentle bookmaker and Mr. Tom Webster might 
have to draw the dole. ‘‘ Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité ” is a pretty 
phrase but an impossible ideal. True liberty and true fraternity 
we may perhaps achieve some day: equality never, in this world 
at least, whatever we may be justified in hoping for in the next. 
Even if we make ‘‘ Equality of Opportunity ’’ our watchword we 
are baulked, for Nature puts her spoke in at the start. Even if we 
remove all economic and social injustices (and I think we should 
all strive to our utmost in this direction) we are still up against 
the hard fact that men are not born equal sn any respect whatsoever. 
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We all differ from one another in our mental, physical and tempera- 
mentalmake-ups. Men areborn with widely varying talents; different 
jobs require the exercise of different kinds of ability. I now venture 
to assert that wherever there ts a difference between the requirements 
of a 40b and the capactty of the man that fills tt, there ts waste. 

While entry into most of the professions can only be effected 
through avenues of special training and selective examinations, 
this principle is found to be the exception rather than the rule 
in the recruitment of industrial personnel. The youth on leaving 
school tends to leap blindly into the first industrial ‘‘ opening ”’ 
that he can find, regardless of his natural and acquired equipment 
and dominant interests. The lamentable lack of lsatson between the 
Educational and Industrial Worlds, local tradition and immediate 
economic exigencies may all be regarded as partially responsible 
for this state of affairs. The entry is determined, more often than 
not, by a few minutes’ interview. His systematic vocational 
training, when given at all, takes place after he has embarked on his 
career. A measure of success does result, be it admitted, from 
these apparently haphazard methods: the laws of chance, indeed, 
lead us to expect about 50 ‘‘ heads ”’ in a hundred tossings of a coin. 
The personal interview, moreover, however unscientific it may be, 
is by no means without diagnostic value in experienced hands. 
Few psychologists, if any, will deny that there ts such a thing as 
intuttion, and it is at least possible that some persons possess 
exceptional facility for successful intuitive judgment. We should 
expect, most certainly, more than fifty per cent. of ‘‘ heads ’’ even 
in unscientific vocational selection. But at best these methods 
surely leave far too much loophole for serious mistakes to occur. 
Some persons are said to be good ‘‘ examination candidates,’’ by 
which it is implied that despite a lack of erudition they are good 
at ‘‘cramming”’ for ‘‘ probable questions,” and thereby achieve 
a spurious assessment. Similarly good ‘‘ interview candidates ”’ 
are to be found. A shallow-minded but pleasant and plausible 
talker may often gain preference over a highly intelligent but 
nervous, anxious “‘introvert.”” It does not require a very long 
experience in an Industry for one to become aware that it contains 
no small number of persons who appear to have ‘“‘ missed their 
vocation.” It may be that in some respects the job is too “‘ big ”’ 
for the man ; in others the man may be too “‘ big” for the job: in 
either case there is waste in human power, whether it take the form 
of mental, sensory or physical ability. I would suggest that it is 
our duty to try and sort out these “‘ misfits’’ and use our best 
endeavours to place them where their various abilities, whatever 
they may be, shall find the fullest possible expression in their 
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work. I admit that this will be a difficult task ; that it is generally 
easier to find the man for the job than the job for the man ; that 
there probably will always be some ‘‘ pegs ”’ for which no socially 
useful ‘‘ holes’ can ever be found. I maintain, however, that we 
have here a task which is worthy of serious and searching attention, 
and that with every successful step that we take in eliminating 
this kind of waste we shall contribute not only to industrial efficiency 
but also to the sum-total of human happiness. 

Some people will argue that sooner or later all persons find their 
true niche in the scheme of things, and that no good purpose can 
be served by trying to force the growth of this process of natural 
selection. I am not prepared to admit either of these contentions. 
Many persons only succeed in finding their métsers—if they find them 
at all—after years of misdirected energy and thwarted ambition : 
this method of blind ‘‘ trial and error ’”’ surely is wasteful in the 
extreme to employer and employed alike. Modern civilisation, 
moreover, is making ceaseless inroads into the ways of Nature, 
who cannot be expected to keep pace with all the modifications 
that Man is making in her earlier paths of evolution. 

How, then, are we to set about this problem of “‘ each man to 
his right job?” The physical sciences are constantly coming 
to our aid in the solution of the material and mechanical problems 
of industry ; can Science do anything for us in tackling the equally 
complex questions relating to the human element ? The industrial 
applications of Physiological and Psychological Science are already 
showing positive results, although it can only be claimed that 
suggestive beginnings have been made. Although in our study 
of the various functions of the body and of the mind we can scarcely 
hope for such exactness in measurement as we can get in Physics, 
information is steadily accumulating which promises to be of real 
value to the whole social fabric, if only Science and Industry will 
get together and work together on a wider and more intimate basis. 
Those who were present at the recent joint discussion of the 
Engineering and Psychological Sections of the British Association 
in Liverpool will understand me when I say that it is only too patent 
that the denizens of the Academic and Industrial worlds talk and 
think in different ‘‘ languages ”’ ; there will be little real co-operation 
until they either begin to learn each other’s languages, or employ 
more interpreters who have a working knowledge of both. Each 
can learn a great deal from the other if both will come off their 
self-complacent perches and meet each other half way. The great 
need at present is the finding of ways and means for further in- 

dD 
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vestigation and research, the pooling of knowledge as it is acquired, 
and the practical trying-out of new systems of personnel administra- 
tion and working methods which may be suggested by the results 
of our inquiries. 

What, then, has the Individual Psychologist to offer that can be 
of immediate practical use to the Industrialist ? What can he 
really profess to measure with approximate accuracy? Firstly, 
there is that general or group of specific functions which is con- 
ventionally referred to as ‘‘ General Intelligence.” Well-tried, 
standardised tests are now available for the measurement of ‘‘ inborn, 
all-round mental ability ’’ as distinct from acquired knowledge. 
They are designed to measure the potential capacity of a mind 
rather than what has been put into it. We endeavour to observe 
how well the individual can cope with new and unforeseen situations 
and problems ; not how well he can perform an habitual or taught 
routine. Extensive experiment has now shown beyond doubt 
that enormous individual differences exist in this kind of ability, 
and that if we examine sufficiently large ‘‘random samples ”’ of 
a given age from the general population we shall find, just as is 
the case when we measure height, weight or other physical 
characteristics, that we get the well-known ‘“‘ cocked-hat ” Curve 
of Normal Distribution. The mental assessment of a given in- 
dividual is expressed as an ‘“‘ Intelligence Quotient ’’ or ‘‘ Mental 
Ratio,” a figure representing the percentage of his ‘‘ Intelligence ”’ 
relative to the norm of his age-group. Different occupations 
demand different degrees of ‘‘intelligence’’ or ‘‘ educability ”’ 
(which latter is generally regarded as a synonymous term). It 
is not what a youth has learnt so much as how much he is capable 
of being taught that the employer would like to know when selecting 
beginners for his business. While at the present stage of our 
knowledge it would be foolish to rely solely on Mental tests, I think 
the time has arrived when there can be little doubt as to their 
potential utility as useful instruments in our outfit of selective 
criteria. While they may miss some characteristics of the individual 
that the interview may reveal, they give, as regards mental calibre, 
a far greater refinement of grading than any interviewer could hope 
to arrive at from a few minutes’ conversation. True human 
economy as regards mental factors, then, will be reached when our 
personnel is so placed that each man’s “‘ intelligence ’’ is neither 
too small nor too big for his job. The opinions of Dr. Cyril Burt, 
Psychologist to the London County Council Education Authority, 
who is perhaps our greatest and most experienced pioneer in the 
field of mental tests, are generally worthy of attention. In his 
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brilliant paper on The Principles of Vocational Guidance given at 
the recent International Congress of Psychology (Oxford), he 
considered that ‘‘ Of all psychological capacities, general intelligence 
is the easiest to measure; it is also the most significant for the 
purposes of vocational guidance.”’ Mark now what follows: ... 
‘‘In questions of vocational selection, an employer does not 
sufficiently realise . . . that it is possible to engage an employee 
who is too intelligent for his job, as well as one who is too dull . . . 
It is probable that for most occupations there is an optimal range of 
intelligence with an upper limit as well as a lower.” My own 
application of mental tests to certain types of learners in a large 
and progressive industrial concern, I found that those few in- 
dividuals who were dissatisfied with their training were generally 
just those whose mental ratios showed marked deviation (a) above 
or (b) below the mean ratio of their vocational group. The latter 
included those who were discouraged at what they considered to be 
an unduly high standard of achievement required at a Technical 
College, while the former found no such difficulty, but rather 
chafed at their inability, within the scope of their relatively simple 
work, to show their employers what they could do if only given 
the chance. Mental tests, I think, have a great future before them 
in the industrial as well as the educational world. Seeing that, 
toa large extent, they assess the natural endowment of the individual 
apart from his fortuitous educational advantages, they should help 
us to unearth buried talent from among the operative classes. 
There are doubtless many men engaged on almost purely manual 
work whom Nature endowed with minds above the normal standard, 
and which are not being utilised to the full in their daily work, just 
as there are too many would-be ‘‘ brain-workers’’ who would 
probably serve the community more effectively if they worked with 
their hands. Both kinds of activity, surely, are equally necessary 
and ‘‘respectable,”’ but require different kinds of psycho-physical 
make-up. 

The results of educational experiments with mental tests seem 
to suggest industrial corollaries other than those related immediately 
to Vocational Selection and Guidance. They may also help us to 
place our methods of Industrial Training on a more scientific basis. 
It is found that school children of high mental ratios can acquire 
more knowledge in a given time, or the same knowledge in a shorter 
time, than those whose mental ratios fall lower in the scale. It 
surely follows that a rigid uniform time-period for a course of 
industrial training of a given class of apprentices, regardless of their 
relative mental calibres, must be uneconomic from the points of 
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view both of employer and employed. Should we not endeavour 
to regulate the tempo—to borrow a musical term—of the learner’s 
instruction to some extent in accordance with his ‘‘ mental 
ratio ?”’ 

It does not necessarily follow, moreover, that a given system or 
sequence of instruction will be of equal benefit to all members of a 
given group, even though their mental ratios may be approximately 
the same. Those who have read the late Sir Francis Galton’s 
Inquiries into Human Faculty will remember that he classified 
persons according to their most developed type of mental imagery 
as Visiles, Audiles and Mottles. The Visile is the man who creates 
images chiefly in his ‘‘ mind’s eye’: the Audile relies mainly on 
his ‘‘ mind’s ear,” and the Motile on his ‘‘ mind’s muscles,” if one 
may be permitted to stretch and adapt a colloquialism. Thus, 
some people (to take extreme cases) can form visual images of absent 
friends so clearly that they can draw or paint from them. Others 
can scarcely visualise at all, but can form auditory images of a whole 
symphony played by a full orchestra. Others may fail in both the 
above exercises but, while lounging in an armchair, can ‘ feel’ 
themselves kinaesthetically through a round of golf or a set of 
lawn-tennis. The visile generally thinks that everyone else shares 
his own imaginal gifts—similarly the audile and the motile, and they 
are all more or less wrong. The powerful influence of imagery 
on the different ways that different individuals think, learn and 
remember has been clearly illustrated, among others, by Prof. 
T. H. Pear.1 To some persons a diagram or drawing of a machine, 
a typewriter, a motor cycle, conveys almost everything necessary 
for its comprehension and manipulation: to others the diagram 
conveys but little ; they must needs see, touch and handle the real 
thing before they can understand its ‘‘ guts’’ and work it. The 
foregoing considerations may help to explain why a period in a draw- 
ing office prior to works experience may provide effective training 
for some engineering apprentices and leave others bored stiff. 
With some, a blue-print enables them to visualise the machine. 
With others, in the absence of muscular acquaintance with the 
machine, the drawing office routine and the blue print remain 
relatively meaningless. It may be that in training methods as well 
as in Diet, Religion and Love, ‘‘ one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison.”” This, surely, is another useful field for the inquiries of the 
industrial psychologist. 


1Remembering and Forgetting, Methuen, London 1922. Imagery and 
Mentality, British Association, 1923. 
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The study of industrial ‘‘ work curves,’ of individual and 
collective working rhythms, the scientific introduction of rest- 
pauses into working spells, much has been written elsewhere 
and still more remains to be done. This is yet another sphere in 
which he who would conserve human energy may well direct his 
attention. In this as in other problems in human economy the 
surface only has been scratched. 

Much may be said of the need of a scientific study of affective 
and temperamental factors in workshop personnel before we can 
hope to eliminate all the unproductive discords, tensions and 
storms that impair the functioning of our industrial organism. 
The fact that beginnings have been made is all to the good. 

The intellect of Man, however, can never be explored by mental 
tests alone, any more than we can hope to read his emotional life 
from a psycho-galvanometer. We do not yet know, indeed, the 
limits of usefulness of these aids to human calibration. Nevertheless 
the psychologist must. never forget that his laboratory 
subjects are not ‘‘ Robots,” even of the improved type. It is 
not only into the laboratory but into the workshops, playing 
fields, firesides, taverns, churches and the innumerable nooks 
and crannies of this queer world of ours that the psychologist must 
go if he wishes, with infinite toleration, patience and sympathy, 
to gain a fuller insight into the subtle dynamics of Man’s ‘‘ Un- 
conquerable Soul.” 

A short but necessary word of caution and a reference to the 
economic viewpoint must be made before closing these notes. The 
Industrial Psychologist is no reincarnation of the Delphic Oracle 
and professes no omniscience. He is merely endeavouring to apply 
the scientific methods of experiment and observation to the delicate 
and elusive problems of mind rather than matter. His conclusions. 
are reached only after the laborious collection and dissection of 
statistical data. He would prefer that people expected too little 
from him rather than too much, provided that they gave him a 
reasonable chance to see what can be done. ‘‘ If we can eliminate 
even ten per cent. of the vocational misfits,’’ said Prof. Decroly 
of Brussels, ‘‘ we shall have performed a useful service.’’ He can 
only make headway if he is trusted by all of those whom he Is 
attempting to serve. The enthusiastic co-operation of all three 
necessary legs of the industrial stool—Capital, Management and 
Labour—can be expected and will be forthcoming when, and only 
when, the economic fruits of his labours are equitably shared. 


THE NATURE OF LAUGHTER. 
By J. C. GREGORY 
SYNOPSIS 


Laughter has many varieties. 

Laughter has been humanised. 

Laughter arises tn a situation of veltef. 

Sheer relief ts probably the most original emotion of laughter. 

The relief of laughter explains both tts pervaston by sympathy tn 
humour and tts disciplinary role in ridicule. 

The situation of relief has two wncongruous sides, and comic laughter 
depends upon perception of incongruity. 

Amused laughter, containing a sense of the ludicrous, 1s the more 
mental analogue of the more physical occasions of laughter. 

Amused or comic laughter, containing a sense of the ludicrous, can be 
conveniently represented as the deceit of expectation. 

Wit ts dectsive, illuminating expression of truth ; 1t 1s not ttself laugh- 
able, but st provides laughter with tts situation of relref and 
with incongrutttes. 

Laughter ts the elater of sttuations of reltef—tt breaks off action or 
thought, and extracts a comic recompense from the break. 

Laughter, which 1s always protean, may rise nobly against a back- 
ground of sertousness or ignobly as ‘‘ fun in Bagdad.” 

Anger, like most, if not all, human emotions, may result in many 
and diverse actions. An angry man may send his children to 
bed, cut off his son with a shilling, change his political party, bring 

a libel action, write a satire, or, reverting to the original and most 

instinctive method of angry attack, black his opponent’s eye. 

This original and most instinctive method of attack is written 

plainly on the angered animal, for the usual animal response to 

anger is a tooth-and-nail assault upon the offender. It is also 
written plainly upon the angered human being at the moment of 
insult. The clenched fist is typical of the pulse of gesture that 

sweeps over the human body as anger suddenly arises, whether a 

blow is delivered or another aggressive action occurs or rage is 
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restrained. The cxpression of the emotion of anger, as, for instance, 
Darwin studied it, is plainly a preparation for assault, though that 
preparation may be reduced to a momentary gesture and never 
result in actual attack. There is a more internal preparation as 
well as the more external preparation so obvious to the eye. The 
extra sugar in the blood is as typical of this more internal prepara- 
tion as the clenched fist is typical of the more external. The 
onset of anger suddenly increases the supply of sugar in the blood. 
Struggle requires energy and sugar supplies it. Thus an aggressive 
poise is diffused throughout the whole body as anger floods the soul 
and the angered man looks like a clenched fist to the eye, and like 
an army rationing for war under examination by the physiologist. 
When anger suddenly throws men into this aggressive poise it 
plainly intimates its original connection with a highly instinctive 
action of attack. This original method has developed into, or been 
supplemented by, a rich variety of aggressive methods. Anger 
may be restrained: it is part of moral training to restrain it ; it 
may be controlled : it is part of moral training to control it ; but, 
considering anger as a natural event, like the drive of storm-swept 
clouds across the sky, it is plainly, in the human being, one emotion 
connected with many and diverse actions. 

The precise inverse appears to occur on turning from an examina- 
tion of anger to an inspection of laughter. Laughter seems to have 
one characteristic ‘‘ mechanical motion’’ and many emotions or 
feelings. The terms ‘‘emotion” and “feeling’’ may be used 
intelligibly in this connection without attempting to satisfy the 
meticulous psychologist with a precise definition. All the members 
of the row of laughers in Hogarth’s picture laugh differently, but 
they all laugh essentially the same laugh, as the word D—O—G is 
always the same word, though it is written by twenty different 
people in twenty different handwritings. As Diomedes stooped to 
strip the armour from his fallen enemy the lurking Paris pierced 
his ankle with an arrow, leaped to his feet and, ‘‘ laughing sweetly,”’ 
derided his wounded foe (1). ‘‘ Sweetly ’’ seems a strange adjective, 
for this is the laughter of battle-triumph—laughter in its most 
brutal form. When Hezekiah wished to unite Israel and Judah 
in one great passover, he made proclamation from Beer-sheba to 
Dan. ‘‘ So the posts passed from city to city through the country 
of Ephraim and Manasseh even unto Zebulun: but,” added the 
chronicler, ‘‘ they laughed them to scorn ’’ (2). There is laughter 
of triumph and laughter of scorn ; there is also laughter of contempt, 
superiority and self-congratulation. When lovers laugh as they 
meet they are not contemptuous, neither are they amused. The 
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pure laughter of play, like the laughter of greeting, is as innocent 
of amusement as it is of contempt. Thus there seem to be un- 
gracious laughters and laughters, like those of greeting and play, of 
joyous acceptance. Then there is amused laughter—laughter 
containing that familiar, universal and puzzling sense of the 
ludicrous. It seems possible and desirable to distinguish a purely 
comic laughter, filled entirely with a sense of the ludicrous and 
dispassionately free from either animus or sympathy, from humour 
which suffuses its comic sense with sympathy. The word 
““humour ”’ has had a strange, eventful history, and is now com- 
monly used to denote any laughter at the ludicrous or, by some 
writers, to denote any kind of laughter whatever. But there is 
some justification in the English tradition for this distinction 
between purely comic and sympathetic humorous laughter. 
Coleridge distinguished the ‘‘ pure, unmixed, ludicrous or 
laughable ’’ from the ‘‘congeniality of humour with pathos”’ 
(3). ‘“ The humorous writer,’’ according to Thackeray, ‘‘ professes 
to awaken and direct your love, your pity, your kindness ’’ and 
“* your tenderness for the weak, the poor, the oppressed.’’ Since 
Thackeray thought that ‘‘the humorous writer’’ should also 
awaken ‘‘scorn for untruth, pretension, imposture”’ (4) he did 
not confine ‘‘ humour” to a sympathetic sense of the comic. 
Meredith distinguished wit as warlike, whose laughter, like that of 
Hoyden, sounds like the smack of harlequin’s wand upon clown, 
from the comic which does not drive into quivering sensibilities, 
and both from humour which comforts sensibilities and tucks 
them up (5). Professor Saintsbury describes humour ‘“‘as a 
feeling and presentation of the ludicrous including sympathetic, 
or at least meditative, transcendency’’ (6). There is authority, 
therefore, as well as justification through private observation, for 
distinguishing the sympathetic laughter of humour from the pure 
amusement of the purely comic. 

The ungracious, delighted and amused varieties of laughter 
do not always, or even usually, occur simple and unmixed. We 
may be scornfully amused ; amusement may tinge tnumph and 
laughter of superiority may mingle with the laugh of play or greet- 
ing. Some writers say that we are deceived by this ready mingling 
of emotions into over-estimating the varieties of laughter. When 
Coleridge wrote ‘‘ to resolve laughter into an expression of contempt 
is contrary to fact, and laughable enough’”’ (7) he hinted that 
laughter is never anti-sympathetic and contains no ungracious 
forms. Mr. Max Eastman makes this hint explicit : he urges the 
dismissal at the outset of scorn and all her disagreeable children— 
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including sarcasm, commends Voltaire for affirming the in- 
compatibility of laughter with contempt and indignation, condemns. 
the first analysts who ‘‘ confused laughter with the act of scoffing,”’ 
and restricts laughter to the laughs of greeting and amusement, 
or, as he calls it, ‘‘humour.’’ Whenever ungracious or 
unsympathetic elements appear they are pollutions of laughter, 
not parts of it. Laughter begins in the infant, according to 
Eastman, as an instinctive expression of joyous social acceptance, 
and developes into ‘‘ humour,” which is a joyful acceptance of a 
playful shock or disappointment (8). Professor McDougall is still 
more vigorously restrictive. He defines laughter as ‘‘ an instinct 
of aberrant type ’”’ that is ‘‘ accompanied by an emotional excite- 
ment of specsftc quality, the quality that is best called ‘ amuse- 
ment’’’ (9). From these three competing estimates this article 
rejects the mildly monistic theory of Eastman and the rigidly 
monistic theory of McDougall in favour of the freely pluralistic 
theory. Congruency with the facts of laughter will ultimately 
decide between the three competitors, or prefer some other claim, 
and, it is hoped without dogmatism, this article hypothetically 
assumes that the facts of laughter intimate for it a rich variety 
of emotions or feelings. 


Laughter is admittedly a perplexing study, and is as difficult to 
analyse as it is genial and welcome to experience. When doctors 
disagree it is all the more important to discover and hold to any 
certainties. Now a survey of laughter, an examination of its 
occasions and of its theorists through human history, seems to 
disclose one certain and significant fact. Laughter has been 
humanised, it has responded to the advance of sympathy as civilisa- 
tion advances by becoming more sympathetic and less cruel. Since 
this survey is extensive it must be here represented by two instances : 
one relating to the occasions of laughter, and the other to estimates 
of its nature. 


When Homer made the bandy-legged Thersites, with his rounded 
shoulders arched down upon his chest, and his head with its scanty 
sprouting stubble warped over them, a reviler who was hateful 
to Achilles and Odysseus, he commemorated a traditional ascription 
of a bitter spirit to the dwarf or deformed person (10). So Richard, 
“‘ not shaped for sportive tricks,’’ sent ‘‘ into this breathing world, 
scarce half made up,” and halting by the barking dogs, resolved 
“to prove a villain” and be ‘‘ subtle, false, and treacherous ”’(11) . 
The passing of this tradition marks an advance in human 


sympathies. 
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Men suit their conduct to their treatment, and contempt or ridicule 
inevitably breeds temper in the despised or ridiculed. As advancing 
sympathy frees deformity from contempt the misshapen person 
loses his traditional bitterness. Now the history of the laugh 
reflects the advance in the sympathetic treatment of deformity. 

The lives of Sir Francis Bacon, Thomas Fuller and Thomas 
Hobbes covered the 118 years from 1561 to 1679, and these three 
writers thus represent the thought and habit of a period some 300 
years before the present. They all revealed the mind of their time 
by recording the objects of men’s laughter. “ Deformity ”’ heads 
Bacon’s list (12), and “‘ infirmities ’’ are emphasised by Hobbes (13). 
“* Infirmity ”’ is used more widely than in a physical sense by 
Hobbes, and too much fuss is easily made over Bacon’s list, but 
Fuller’s protest against beating ‘‘ a cripple with his own crutches,” 
or mocking ‘‘ a cobbler for his black thumbs,” in his chapter ‘“‘ of 
jesting ’’ (14), implies that physical infirmities were, in that age, 
recognised objects of mirth. Gleeful laughter over deformity 
is too evident in a survey of past occasions of laughter for these 
instances not to be typical. Plato was shocked when Homer 
describes how 

‘‘ Inextinguishable laughter arose among the blessed gods, 
when they saw Hephaestus bustling about the mansion ”’ (15). 

Hephaestus limped as he bustled, and nearer to our own day 
Thackeray could say of Pope and his contemporaries that they 
‘* made his poor deformed person the butt for many a bolt of heavy 
wit’ (16). Deformity is no longer a recognised object of mirth, 
and among the civilised no longer provokes it. _ 

The response of laughter to the advance of sympathy in the choice 
of its occasions is also apparent in some comparisons between older 
and newer theories of laughter. This also must be illustrated 
by instance in one comparison between an older theory and a new. 

The choice of the first representative falls almost inevitably upon 
Thomas Hobbes. His definition of laughter is one of the most 
famous definitions in the history of thought, and a discourse on 
laughter that omits it is like a Christmas without toys in the 
children’s stockings. The ‘‘ sudden glory’ with which Hobbes 
identifies the ‘‘ passion of laughter ”’ felicitously expresses the warm 
flush of emotion as laughter floods the soul. It’s origin in a 
‘‘sudden conception of some eminency in ourselves ’’ hints at anti- 
sympathetic impulses and Hobbes appears to be clearly a spokesman 
for unsympathetic estimates of laughter when he refers this ‘‘ emin- 
ency’”’ to a ‘‘ comparison with the infirmities of others.” There 
should, however, be some compunction in selecting Hobbes to 
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represent anti-sympathetic and ungracious versions of laughter. 
For he adds that men laugh at their own past follies, ‘‘ except 
they bring with them any present dishonour,’’ and contemplates 
laughter ‘‘ without offence’”’ if it is ‘‘at the absurdities and 
infirmities abstracted from persons’’ (17). Bergson estimates 
laughter much more ungraciously than Hobbes as a sort of social 
gesture that intimidates by humiliating (18). There are plenty of 
other spokesmen for anti-sympathetic estimates of laughter, if 
compunction prevents the selection of Hobbes ; but even if he has 
adequately provided the appropriate epithet for describing his own 
theory of laughter, when he says that when men laugh “‘ they 
suddenly applaud themselves ”’ (19), he can be spokesman for 
ungracious estimates of laughter. 

There is a contrast in passing to the theory of laughter recently 
proposed by Professor McDougall. Laughter, he thinks, is an 
exceptional instinct, accompanied, like all instincts, by a specific 
emotion—amusement, and devoted to correcting excess of 
sympathy. Sharpened human sympathies would constantly arouse 
excessive distress over minor mishaps if they were not diverted 
by laughter. So, when anyone chases his hat down the road we 
laugh that we may not weep over an insignificant distress. Mishaps 
may be minor absolutely or minor relatively. If they are trivial 
they are minor absolutely ; if they are remote from us in time and 
space, though they may be serious in themselves, they are minor 
relatively. So we laugh that we may not weep, either at the petty 
misfortunes of our friends or at the greater mischances that neither 
touch our friends nor prompt our assistance (20). 

If laughter has been humanised, if it has become less cruel and 
' more sympathetic in the choice of its occasions, if the contrast 
between its dependence upon sympathetic impulses in some modern 
writers and its dependence upon anti-sympathetic impulses in 
so many of the earlier intimates a sense of this humanisation, 
its nature must make it responsive to the advance of human 
sympathy. Though McDougall’s theory seems a strange comment 
upon human history, which does not suggest a need for a special 
instinctive control on sympathy, it senses a humanisation of laughter 
that is manifest in its history, and directs us to an element in 
laughter that is obvious, productive of its many varieties, and 
explanatory of its responsiveness to sympathy. Though this 
element is obvious it is important, for it constitutes the fundamental 
nature of laughter. 

Two companion prints were familiar household furniture some 
fifty years ago. Each picture was long and narrow and represented 
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a row of urchins in school. At one end the dunce, wearing the 
conventional cap, stood on a stool ; at the other sat the dux. The 
other scholars sat between—arranged, presumably, in what would 
now be called the order of their co-efficients of intelligence. In 
one picture the boys bent tensely over their task—even the dunce 
glued his eyes to his book. Underneath this picture was written 
‘‘The Frown.”’ In the other picture the same row sat gaily at 
ease, and underneath this picture was written ‘‘ The Smile.”” A 
single glance from these tense bodies to those relaxed urchins 
discovered the fundamental situation of the laugh. The two 
pictures combined to announce that laughter contains relsef. 


A woman who was caught in machinery and suddenly snatched 
from mutilation or death threw herself on a table and laughed 
If we can ever get close to an original laughter of sheer relief we 
get close toit in thisincident. At the Roman feast of the Lupercalia 
two young men were bound to the sacrificial altar. When their 
cheeks had been smeared with a bloody knife and wiped with wool 
dipped in milk the ritual required them to laugh (21). This dwindled 
ritual relic of an original sacrifice, in which the young men were, 
doubtless, actually slain, would allow no disturbance of its solemnity 
by amusement. This ritual laughter expressed relief, and as relief, 
it is important to note, it was estimated. 


When Washington Irving was staying at a country house he was 
wakened on Christmas morning by little voices singing carols outside 
his chamber door. As he peeped out at the children their voices 
hushed, and they stood mute with shyness. Then they scampered 
down the corridor, and Irving heard them laughing as they turned 
the corner (22). In this little episode a laughter of amusement 
is almost observed in the act of emergence from laughter of relief, 
for the children laughed first because they were relieved, and 
secondly, because they were amused. 


Relief can be discovered, though, perhaps, often with more 
difficulty, in more purely comic laughter. A workman engaged on 
blasting operations dallied too long and went up with the charge. 
As he went up into the air the foreman took out his note-book. 
When the workman drew his pay at the end of the week a sum 
corresponding to the time he had spent in the air was deducted 
from his wages. It is distressing to lose even sixpence from a wage, 
but it is more distressing to be dashed to pieces. Our expectations 
and sympathies are suddenly gathered for a major distress, then 
suddenly only required for a minor, and the amused laughter that 
results plainly contains relief. 
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The relief written so plainly on the occasions of laughter is written 
even more plainly on its physical expression. The ‘‘ mechanical 
motion ” of laughter has been very variously described : in snatch 
phrases, as in Hobbe’s ‘‘ distortion of the countenance ”’ (23), in 
effective portraiture, as in Bacon’s “‘ laughing causeth a dilatation 
of the mouth and lips ; a continued expulsion of the breath, with a 
loud noise, which maketh the interjection of laughing ; shaking 
of the breasts and sides ; running of the eyes with water, if it be 
violent and continued ”’ (24), in a thorough scientific manner, as 
by Darwin (25). Leigh Hunt describes how ‘‘ the breath recedes 
only to re-issue with double force,’’ and summarises the rest as a 
“happy convulsion ’’ (26). Sully emphasises the deepening of 
inspiration and breaking up of expiration (27). Crile remarks that 
laughing ‘‘is primarily an act of the respiratory muscles” (28). 
If laughter is perceived to be an expanded giggle or magnified 
titter, to which it constantly descends, its significance is plain. 
We hold our breath, or draw it in, to prepare for effort ; as we 
abandon effort we let our breath out. Thus laughter, by its 
repetitive series of respiratory explosions, rehearses a situation 
in which a sudden call for effort is suddenly called off and the body 
is precipitated into relief. Milton’s ‘“‘ laughter holding both his 
sides ’’ expresses in a terse, palpable summary the relieved effort 
of laughter. 

The ‘‘ happy convulsion ’”’ pleasantly expends upon the body 
energies gathered at the call for effort, and intimates a relaxation 
through sudden interruption as the effort becomes suddenly un- 
required. Itis a spill-way for the dissipation of unrequired energies, 
as Herbert Spencer perceived (29). An action broken off and 
pleasantly expended upon the body is plainly written on the 
mechanics of laughter. The tears of sorrow also denote an action 
broken, for a sob is like a sad giggle as a giggle is like a glad sob, 
but while crying denotes an action broken because effort is vain, 
laughter is a glad relief because the broken action is no longer 
needed. Because laughter marks a break that may interrupt 
many various activities it can vary its situations and, as Montaigne 
‘said of Aristotle, ‘‘ hath its oare in many waters, and medleth 
with all things.” 

The exultant laugh of triumph, as a sword-stroke ends the struggle, 
marks victorious relief ; in scorn, which contains contempt for a 
futile menace, the call of a threat is followed quickly by a con- 
viction that the threatener is impotent. Two human beings 
cannot meet neutrally, for as they meet they stiffen each other into 
Social attitudes. When strangers meet, as primitive records and 
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customs show, their fundamental impulse throws them into vigilant, 
or even hostile, postures. In the meeting of friends the social 
tension only rises to fall, and the laughter of greeting denotes a 
situation of social relief. The relief in the laughter of play is written 
all over children as they escape from school. 

In laughter of sheer relief, most closely approached when a 
danger that calls on the body for effort is suddenly removed, or 
when effort is suddenly successful, as one last long shove launches 
a boat, the laugh occurs in its most purely physical situation. 
Laughter at the ludicrous is the more purely mental analogue 
of the original and more physical experience : it still uses the same 
bodily expression to intimate its outgrowth from, and retention 
of connection with, a situation in which the body is suddenly 
called upon for effort and then suddenly relieved. 

If concensus of opinion can ever be relied upon to indicate a 
certain feature of laughter, the sense of the ludicrous depends 
upon an incongruity. An incongruity is a contrast that administers 
a psychical shock to the mind ; when the shock is pleasant, and 
Johnson thought that ‘‘ the pleasures of the mind ”’ always ‘‘ imply 
something sudden and unexpected ’’ (30), it may be laughable. 
It results in amusement when it is lodged in a situation of relief. 
The sense of the ludicrous tends to steal into all situations of relief 
and steadily to dominate laughter, because the two sides of a 
situation of relief compose an incongruity. There is an incongruity 
in the moment of triumph between violent struggle and ease of 
success, and between sharp menace from a foe and his present 
powerlessness. There is an incongruity in scorn between the 
perception of a threat and a feeling of security. The persistence 
of the mind in perceiving incongruity and deriving amusement 
from its mental appreciation constantly tends to pervade all 
laughter with a sense of the ludicrous, and to conceal its connection 
with a rich variety of laughters. The sense of amusement is 
characteristic of laughter in the sense that it belongs to laughter 
and to laughter alone, but it is not the only emotional accompani- 
ment of the laugh, and it developed out of situations of relief 
that have a range of feeling from sheer relief through triumph 
and many ungracious laughters to greeting or play, and laughters 
containing a sense of the ludicrous—including purely comic laughter 
and humour. 

Amusement has probably assisted the fundamental relief of 
the laugh to open laughter tosympathy. It emphasises the relaxing 
habit of the laugh noted by Addison: ‘‘ Laughter, while it lasts, 
lackens and unbraces the mind, weakens the faculties, and causes 
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a kind of remissness and dissolution in the powers of the 
soul...” (31). The claims of mercy are not always felt in 
triumphant laughter, which is often filled with cruelty, but the 
moment of the laugh of triumph is an opportunity for sympathy. 
The contemptuous mercy of the exultant and laughing conqueror 
is perhaps a thin sympathy, but it is sympathy, or its beginning ; 
and the relief of triumph, which may open to sympathy, because 
vindictiveness is cut short by success, is typical of the tendency 
of laughter to, as Sydney Smith said, diminish hatred, as perspira- 
tion diminishes heat (32). Laughter tends to discard animus 
and open to sympathy, because anti-sympathetic impulses do not 
naturally flourish in an atmosphere of relaxation or relief. 

Laughter is protean, because it is a breaker of activities and, 
paradoxically, animus may linger in the laugh for precisely the 
same reason that sympathy may enter it. The scourge disciplines 
with stripes, and gaol disciplines by restricting liberty ; laughter 
disciplines by its contemptuous intimation that the victim is 
worth neither the effort of flogging nor the trouble of confining. 
It is a commonplace that ridicule can deeply wound the soul and 
operate as an effective social discipline. Bergson’s doctrine that 
laughter is a sort of social gesture, intimidating by humiliation, 
and punishing automatic behaviour for usurping the adaptable 
plasticity appropriate to human beings (33), exaggerates into a 
complete theory one undoubted function of laughter. ‘“‘In 
polished society,’ wrote Sydney Smith, ‘‘the dread of being 
ridiculous models every word and gesture into propriety,’ and ‘‘in 
Bedlam (where there is no fear of the ridiculous), within ten yards 
one man is singing, another reciting, and another sleeping; a 
young man is dressed like an old one, and an old one as if he were 
young...” (34). Ridicule may impose a foolish custom, or 
confirm a stupid opinion, like any social regsme, but it is often an 
important part of that social censure which, as Sydney Smith again 
noted (34), is a necessary barrier against ‘‘ universal selfishness.”’ 
Ridicule may be deliberate, vindictive hostility ; it may be as stupid 
as it may be hostile ; it may be a sharp, though wholesome, correct- 
ive ;it may also be, for the relief of laughter is ever open to sympathy 
or genially ready to discard animus, a playful castigator of folly, and 
even, adopting the laugh of humour, asympatheticand welcome guide. 

Aristotle observed the comic effect of phrases ‘‘in which the 
sequel is unexpected,’’ and the deceit of expectation in jokes that 
occur in verse, as in the lines : 

‘* And as he walked, beneath his feet 
Were—chilblains,’’ 
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whereas, he somewhat naively adds, the audience expected the 
poet to say ‘‘sandals”’ (35). After Aristotle had identified the 
joke with a deceived expectation, Maggi, says Mr. Eastman, added 
to this definition of the occasions of laughter surprise and sudden- 
ness (36). Moral delinquencies may be conveniently systematised 
as varieties of theft, though the ethical purist would probably 
criticise the adequacy of the description. Theft, in the ordinary 
sense, is depriving men of their goods and, analogously, lying is 
depriving them of truth, scandal takes away their good name, and 
Slavery steals their liberty. Equally conveniently, and perhaps 
still more accurately, the perceptions of incongruities that arouse 
the sense of the ludicrous may be systematised as deceits of expecta- 
tion. A student missioner, preaching in a gaol, began by expressing 
his pleasure at seeing so large an audience: attention was invited 
to warm over an expression of interest, and then suddenly dropped 
by realising that prisoners have no option in attending. In the 
more physically initiated laughter of sheer relief gathered energies 
are suddenly diverted from their purpose and expended on the body. 
In amused laughter, attention, which contains an expectant element, 
is invited up and then suddenly let down. Herbert Spencer, by 
referring laughter at the ludicrous to a ‘‘ descending incongruity ” 
(37), and Kant, by referring it to an expectation dwindled into 
nothing (38), hint distinctly at the element of relief that is un- 
mistakable in the more physical situation and present in its more 
mental analogue of amused laughter. The sense of the ludicrous 
is a mental appreciation of an incongruity lodged in a situation of 
relief. This transference of laughter from the more physical 
situation of relief to the more purely mental situation of amusement 
is intimated in Bacon’s ‘‘ laughing . . . hath its source from the 
intellect ; for in laughing there ever precedeth a conceit of somewhat 
ridiculous’ (39), and in Mr. Max Beerbohm’s “the physical 
sensations of laughter, on the other hand, are reached by a process 
whose starting-point is the mind ”’ (40). 
When Prospero praised Miranda to Ferdinand, he said to him : 
‘‘ Do not smile at me that I boast her off, 
For thou shalt find she will outstrip all praise, 
And make it halt behind her” (41). 

Prospero need not have anticipated a smile at exaggeration in so 
fervent a lover as Ferdinand, though a cooler mind might have 
needed the warning. Exaggeration obtains its laugh by enticing 
expectation very high and then dropping it suddenly very low 
into a disappointment without seriousness. Am occasion, not 
‘* the occasion of the Ludicrous,”’ as Bain maintained, is undoubtedly 
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‘‘the Degradation of some person or interest possessing dignity,” 
but it is not necessary that the circumstances “‘ excite no other 
strong emotion ’’ (42). Laughter genuinely at degradation contains 
triumph, or some indulgence to animus mixed with a sense of the 
ludicrous, and can arise coincidently with strong feelings of animosity 
if the situation is one of reltef. The exposure of dignity in deshabille 
is ludicrous as exaggeration is ludicrous : the prestige of the dignified 
person demands respect, and suddenly forfeits it in the ludicrous 
incident. The portly mayor, in his robes of authority, is more 
comic when he stumbles than one of his underlings who falls because 
more dignity is expected from him. Malice and envy may join in 
the laugh, but the increase of ludicrousness in mishaps to dignity 
with the status of the victim of mischance corresponds to the 
height from which the sense of prestige is suddenly lowered. Like 
the exposures of exaggeration and dignity, the revelation of the 
little masquerading as something big, the mountain begetting a 
mouse, which is essentially the theory of the comic enunciated by 
Lipps (43), deceives an excited expectation. This deceit of expecta- 
tion always occurs in the ludicrous, and corresponds in the more 
mental situation of amused laughter to the sudden relaxation 
through interruption of unrequired effort in the more physical 
occasions of laughter. 

Thomas Brown included the perception of ‘‘ unexpected con- 
gruity’’ with the perception of ‘‘ unexpected incongruity ”’ in 
the feeling of the ludicrous (44). The detection and expression 
of remote resemblances, or congruities, is the traditional réle of wit. 
Thus Traill conforms to two traditions in describing ‘‘ humour ”’ 
as the display of incongruity, and wit as the revelation of un- 
suspected similarity. If these two descriptions are both true, 
and if wit is a species of the ludicrous, Traill is involved in contra- 
diction, for his ‘‘humour” is our sense of the ludicrous. He 
escapes the contradiction by denying that wit is laughable in 
itself, assigning to it a sedater form of pleasurable emotion, and by 
explaining its frequent accompaniment by laughter through a 
simultaneous revelation of likeness and exposure of incongruity 
(45). Traill hints very distinctly at the truth, though he unduly 
restricts wit by confining it to the revelation of similarities, and in- 
completely relates it to laughter through its exposure of 
incongruity. He rightly perceives that, though wit and laughter 
are such close neighbours as to provoke a mistaken belief in thet: 
membership of one family, wit is not one of the laughters, 
and provides them with occasions without being itself 


laughable. 
E 
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The word ‘‘ wit ’’ has suffered in reputation, and is now used 
in common parlance as an almost equal alternative for ‘‘ funny ”’ 
or ‘‘ comical’ or ‘‘ humorous,” or for the generally laughable : in 
describing pantomime patter a writer will make a lucky-bag of his 
memory and use whichever word comes to hand. In the light 
of its tradition and literary usage ‘‘ wit” is a double achievement 
of insight and expression. Decisiveness of expression is its special 
characteristic, for it illuminates a truth suddenly and vividly, as 
a searchlight uncovers a house from darkness. It may move 
on the high level or on the low: it may shine like the stars, or be 
stained with the smoke of hell. ‘‘ Great thoughts come from the 
heart ’’—that is wit on the high level. ‘‘A wife is like an um- 
brella, at the worst one may take a cab ’’—that, a witticism from 
a city of loose morals, is wit moving on the low. ‘‘ Their only 
means of government,’’ exclaimed Grattan, ‘‘ are the guinea and 
the gallows ’’—that is wit exposing political imperfection. ‘‘ And, 
like a lobster boiled, the morn from black to red began to turn ’’— 
that is wit devoted to entertainment, and perhaps to mocking 
Nature poets. The witticism has been steadily degraded from the 
expression of truth, which is grand as well as decisive, and illuminat- 
ing, and relegated to the lower ranges of thought. Freud regards 
the witticism as either nonsense avoiding the protest of reason by 
its brilliance, or a verbal blow disarming its enemy and securing 
sympathy from its audience by its cleverness, or indecency permitted 
because of its vivid expression. Wit does serve playfulness and 
permit childish nonsense to beseem an adult, it does serve bellig- 
erency, and is often the equivalent of an act of seduction (46), 
but Freud is too dimly aware that wit may illuminate, and often 
illuminate finely. ‘‘ Experience is a good schoolmaster, but the 
school-fees are somewhat heavy ”’ is both good wit and good sense— 
it contains a poignant sense of experience, deals no hostile stab, 
and has no relish of indecency. Even if wit is abandoned to its 
fate and relegated to vivid expression of minor truths or lower 
uses, even if, with Lord Morley, the term ‘‘ aphorism ”’ is reserved 
for the compression of wisdom into a single illuminative saying (47), 
the relation of witticisms to laughter is implied in the decisive 
illuminating brevity that is their soul. As a final sword-stroke 
secures relief for a triumphant laughter, so the decisiveness of wit 
produces a situation of relief for a quiet laugh of satisfaction. 
Traill’s sedater emotional accompaniment of wit may be often 
observed in the chuckle of gratification as a witticism drives home 
a truth. Decisive illuminating expression is not always attended 
by laughter : ‘‘ After life’s fitful fever, he sleeps well "’ is wit in the 
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wide sense of compressed, illuminating and effective expression, 
but it is not laughable. The term “ wit” has probably lowered 
its level of meaning, at any rate in part, because laughter most 
easily attends its more trivial, and perhaps also its more ignoble, 
occasions. 

Wit also provides the sense of the ludicrous with an incongruity 
as well as securing the general situation of relief so fundamental to 
laughter. This provision is most easily discerned when wit, 
adopting Aristotle’s maxim for poets—‘‘ but the greatest thing 
by far is to be a master of metaphor ”’ (48), proceeds by illuminating 
comparisons. The late Henry James was a scrupulous analyst, 
and meticulously nice in his choice of expression. Over-elaboration 
is the pit into which such endeavour falls, and a comparison of the 
novelist to a hippopotamus trying to pick up a pea admirably 
expresses his moments of excess in analysis. The wit lies in the 
comparison, which decisively expresses and illuminates James’ 
over-elaboration, so far as he did over-elaborate ; the ludicrous 
element lies in the contrast between the lumbering beast and 
the refined man. There is delight in effectively expressed insight 
as long as the point of comparison is considered ; when a swerve 
of attention expects a hippopotamus and finds James, or finds 
a hippopotamus when it expects James, balked expectancy drops 
into relief, for the disappointment is not serious, and a perception 
of incongruity stirs a sense of the ludicrous. 

A situation of relief is the ground-plan of laughter, the 
fundamental element in all laughing, and every form of laughter 
can be fitted by the formula—a perceived incongruity lodged 
in relief. Relief only, without any perception of incongruity, may 
be present in the most original forms of laughter. The sense of 
the ludicrous, stirred by perception of incongruity, tends, however, 
to creep into all laughter, and it proceeds so to dominate the laugh 
that it has obscured the richness in the varieties of laughing. This 
ubiquity and insistency of the sense of the ludicrous points to the 
function of laughter. Many things happen in that strange combina- 
tion of body and mind that constitutes human beings as if they 
were filled with purpose. Physiological processes occurring in 
the body contribute to its maintenance and activity. Instincts 
and emotions throw the body into postures and actions that con- 
verge in their effects on the preservation of life and well-being. 
Now laughter acts as sf it were the ordained elater of relief: it 
seems to endeavour to make the utmost of broken actions when 
relaxation suddenly results from the interruption of unrequired 
effort. The occasions of laughter are like the halts on a route 
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march, and laughter tries to make them as recuperative as possible. 
The triumphant laugh suffuses victory with exultation, and play 
and greeting are warmed by their laughters. Amused laughter, 
with its rejuvenating sense of the ludicrous, plainly aims, or plainly 
acts as sf it aimed, at elating breaks into relief. 

The instincts of highly automatised instinctive animals often 
insist on their purposefulness by acting vigorously in inappropriate 
situations—as Fabre’s precessionary caterpillars marched un- 
ceasingly round the moulding of a plant pot. Their persistent 
inappropriateness emphasises the real nature of their purpose- 
fulness. So the apparent purpose of comic laughter to elate 
relief sometimes stands out clearly in abnormal laughters where 
the sense of the ludicrous is inappropriately insistent. A frontiers- 
man returned home to find it destroyed, and his children and wife 
dead and scalped by Indians. He burst into a fit of laughter, and, 
constantly exclaiming ‘‘ It is the funniest thing I ever heard of,” 
laughed on till he ruptured a blood-vessel and died (49). In this 
devil’s jest, expectation of a home met by a charnel-house, high 
hopes are dashed low and actions prepared for a sweet home- 
coming are suddenly broken. The first condition for laughter, a 
sudden call off after a call on, is present. The drop is so dead 
that the break is almost relief—a quiet surrounded by storm, 
like a lighthouse in a gale. Tears and laughter probably trembled 
in the balance: but a hair’s-breadth dividing their occurrences. 
Then the incongruity engages attention ; the sense of the ludicrous 
rises and, confirming mind and body in stupefied relief, results in 
laughter whose mirth is suffused with the chill of death. Laughter 
is striving to perform its function—attempting the high elation of 
relief. Amusement has mistaken its occasion for if the man had 
wept he might have lived, and in its very mistake, in its insistence 
in an inappropmiate situation, announces its function as the elater 
of relief. 

The elating réle ot laughter can be recognised without defining 
the aesthetic status of comedy. Laughter can extract a recom- 
pense, perhaps even a triumph as Hegel thought, from our contradic- 
tions, or from the ruin of our purposes (50). The course of true love 
is not the only course of life that does not run smooth. Hopes 
are dashed, death claims its own, affection and endeavour and the 
search for knowledge are defeated. Laughter is often a more 
excellent way than stoicism. It accepts the rebuff and without 
bitterness, though it may fall into it, takes from a broken activity 
its comic recompense. All laughter is a descent, a fall from a 
height of endeavour or seriousness, and it often marks a chasm 
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between the ideal and its imperfect human substitutes. The 
ludicrous recompens: s for imperfection of achievement and insight, 
it genially prevents us from an excessive sense of our importance, 
and humorous laughter fills the contradictions of life with cheerful- 
ness, while it keeps the sympathies warm. Laughter is gieatest 
when it is a momentary break in the serious things of life, and 
fills its highest réle with a background of seriousness. As Emerson 
says, ‘‘ The perception of the comic is a tie of sympathy with other 
men, a pledge of sanity, and a protection from those perverse 
tendencies and gloomy insanities in which fine intellects sometimes 
lose themselves.” 

Emerson also adds that ‘‘ the sensibility of the ludicrous may 
run to excess’”’ (51). Laughter is always protean, inconstant as 
the moon and fixed to no single task : it impartially receives both 
animus and sympathy, and as it breaks high seriousness into 
genial relief, so it tends constantly to degenerate into ‘‘fun in 
Bagdad.’’ When Nias hunters are digging a pit they are forbidden 
to laugh lest the sides should fall in (52). The relaxation of laughter 
is the double source both of its greatness and its littleness. Perhaps 
the present moralist, after a just tribute to high and genial laughter, 
should end by warning us against listening too eagerly for the jingle 
of the bells on the jester’s cap. Many great writers from Plato 
to Sydney Smith, and after, have entered warnings against tm- 
moderate indulgence in trivial laughter. Whether it is just to 
extract from Plato’s incidental utterances the deliberate opinion 
“that malice or envy is at the root of comic enjoyment ” (53) or 
not, he clearly did not think highly of laughter (54). Plato failed 
to realise the higher possibilities and more genial excursions of 
laughter, but, as some compensation to us for his lack of insight, 
in one incidental utterance he unwittingly gave us an effective 
summary of the nature and function of the laugh. The sentence, 
for it is only a sentence, occurs in the Philebus. When Protarchus 
breaks into the discourse with a joking remark, Socrates turns to 
him saying, ‘‘ You are merry, Protarchus, and a jest may sometimes 
pleasantly interrupt earnest”’ (55). A pleasant interruption— 
that is exactly, in summary, what laughter is! Sometimes—that 
is precisely when laughter should arise! Earnestness—that is 
exactly whence laughter should come! 
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CONTROLLED DREAMS 


By S. E. HOOPER 


In an article by Mr. A. J. Cubberley recently contributed to the 
Brittsh Journal of Psychology, the writer brings forward weighty 
evidence in support of his thesis that the development of the dream 
is governed by the configuration of tensions in the dreamer’s body. 
Mr. Cubberley conducted a long series of experiments on himself 
which seemed to show conclusively that very slight tensions 
artificially produced on the surface of the body determined the 
manifest content of dreams. 

In order to confirm, or gainsay, Mr. Cubberley’s thesis, the writer 
of this paper invited one of his pupils to try a series of experiments 
on herself. They were not nearly as numerous as those carried out 
by Mr. Cubberley, but few in number as they are, they give valuable 
support to his conclusions. 

The experiments were conducted by Mrs. L. on herself through a 
period of about a month or six weeks. They were of a very simple 
nature, and merely consisted in affixing a small piece of gummed 
paper, about 2cm. square, to various parts of the body on successive 
nights before retiring to bed. That some parts of the body gave 
much stronger affects than others can be clearly seen from the 
results, which follow :— 

1. In curve at bottom of throat. 

. .. ‘trying to catch trains’... I awoke witha 
sense of strangulatson such as I always get if I have 
to run for a train. I slept again, and, after fresh 
dreams, awoke with an intense feeling of relief to find 
that the piece of paper had fallen of. 

2. On wrist. 

A dream about a railway accident. ‘‘ What 
remained of my injured friend was in a paper parcel in 
the rack . . . I leaned over and took him by the 
wrist’? ... 

3. Over heart. 

Bad dreams all night, but all that I can recall is 
that something seemed to be chasing me all night, 
and I kept half-waking with my heart pounding 
violently, as it does after running. 

1“ The Effects of Tensions of the Body Surface upon the Normal Dream,”’ 
by A. J. Cubberley. British Journal of Psychology, Vol. XIII, Part 3, 
January, 1923. 
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On back of neck. 

... ‘I was sitting by the window with my head 
bent forward. There was an icy draught blowing on 
the back of my neck.”” .. . 

On palm of right hand. 


a. ‘‘ I was wanted by Dr. —— asa masseuse.” 
b. ‘‘I was wanted by Miss ——, both as a masseuse 
and writer. 


NoTE.—The only part of these dreams which 
remains clear is that which has reference to the 
‘ patch.’”’ 

On palm of right hand. 

‘I was waiting outside a room for an exam... . 
inside the room I could see pens, ink and paper” 
(writing materials) .. . 

On sole of foot. 

‘‘I was walking by the side of a river ... the 
ground was dry and arid. I must have been barefoot, 
because I remember vividly the feel of the dry, crack- 
ling ground.” . . . When I awoke I felt that I had 
been walking, walking, walking, for an interminably 
long time before the dream began. 

Sole of foot. 

... ‘‘I kept going here and there, talking to first 
one and then another, trying to do this and that, 
but always after a few seconds I was compelled to go 
on restlessly somewhere else, never still for more than 
a moment at a time, ill at ease and troubled.”’ 

(A vague, uneasy dream, but not exactly un- 
pleasant.) 

In centre of forehead. 

*‘I looked at—(something, not remembered)— 

with a puzzled frown.” 
On forehead. 

**T was a gensus! (Sense of tremendous triumph). 
I saw his (my) figure, vague and shadowy, standing 
with the fingers lightly resting on the forehead . . . as 
if in deep thought. . . . 1 had a wonderful sense of 
latent power.” 

On chest. 

A long and dreadful dream, with a strong sense of 
horror throughout, and an acute state of panic. 
The only paits that are strictly relevant are : 
‘she showed me a scrap of paper” (treachery) and 
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... ‘‘gasping agonisingly for breath, I tried to 
speak ... but was choking... strangling... 
After a terrible struggle I managed to articulate, 
with a wild scream, the one word—‘ Nigger ’—and 
collapsed.”” I awoke panting, as if after a sharp 
run 


12. On cheek. 


. . . ‘Someone came to the door with a note, 
demanding an answer . . . I was wanted as a witness 
inaltbel case.’’ (Libel—mouth—cheek.) 


13. On Solar Plexus. 


. . . ‘‘the pressure of a weight on my body caused 
a violent haemorrhage . . . at the same time I was 
watching logs being unloaded from a cart (recalls a 
man who was injured by a log rolling over his body, 
and a childish memory of being ‘ winded’)... .” 
I awoke with a sense of physical sickness and horror. 


14. On breast. 


All that I can recall of the dream are these words 
(written on a piece of paper under my pillow): 
‘Battle dream... sense of apprehension. . 
something to do with my only child.” (It evidently 
recalls an injury in childhood, and suffering and 
apprehension caused thereby.) 


Working on the hypothesis that ‘‘ bodily states tend towards a 
mean, and that it is deviations from this mean that excite attention 
of the mental processes associated therewith,’’ Mr. Cubberley also 
conducted a series of experiments by reducing the ‘ mean’ tension 
of certain parts of the surface of the body. He used the device of 
rubbing the selected parts of the body with oil or ointment. The 
dreams in this series of experiments were characterised either 
by (1) General languor, or (2) when action occurred there was a 
minimum of tension on that part of the body which had been 


lubricated. 


My pupil also conducted a series of experiments of this ‘ detensor ’ 
tvpe. Here area few examples :— 


15. Oil on Solar Plexus. 


. . . ‘‘ Lawoke with a sense of exquisite peace ’’... 


16. Oil on Solar Plexus. 


I awoke with the thought ‘‘a serene dream.” 
All I remember is that it was a ‘ waiting’ dream. 
I was waiting, for the boys I think, through long ages, 
a stillness of soul upon me like the hush of Nature 
before a storm. 
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17 Oil on throat. 

A strange dream which had no direct reference to 
the oiled part. It had, however, that feeling of 
stillness, of inability to go anywhere, or do anything, 
that all these ‘ detensor ’ experiments seem to produce. . 

18. Oil on sole of foot. 

Another ‘quiet’ dream. I seemed to have been 
drifting from house to house all night, neither walking 
nor flying, but just gliding gently through the air. 

In her notes on these dreams my pupil writes: ‘‘I have tried 
numerous other ‘ lubricant ’ experiments, but no matter where I put 
the oil, or whether I remember the dreams of the night or not, the 
effect is always the same—a general effect of peace and lack of 
movement or incident. It rarely seems to enter into the dream in 
any other way, nor does it seem to make any difference where it is 
applied. The dreams are always so ‘still,’ that it is hard to 
remember them at all.” 

These experiments likewise agree with Mr. Cubberley’s results, 
general lethargy being the outstanding feature in both sets. 

A few further experiments with stimuli of a different nature 
also produced interesting results as follows :-— 

19. Yellow cotton tied round left wrist. 
. ‘fon my left a woman had a yellow bag 
hanging from her left wrist”... 
20. String tied round left ankle. 

“‘,. . . | was sitting on the ground, nursing my 
left ankle between my hands... .”’ 

21. Patch of iodine on end of nose (accidental !) 

‘‘, . . I had on a huge, white hat, trimmed with 
brown ribbon (negro), which made the whiteness 
of the hat more dazzling by contrast (purity). The 
hat had a wide floppy brim that fell persistently on 
to my nose, thus preventing me from seeing where I 
was going.” 

22. Oil on forehead and string round toe of right foot. 

‘*, . . I was walking with a bad limp that made 
me drag my right toe along the ground . . . There 
was a young girl with her hair looking very bright and 
shiny. I smoothed it back from her forehead and it 
felt very soft to my touch.” 

23. String round hand. 

“. .. Thad a celluloid card in my hand on which 

I was writing with a pencil attached to it by a string.” 
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It would appear, then, both from Mr. Cubberley’s experiments 
and those recorded here, that simple direct association plays a 
more important part in the formation of dreams than is commonly 
admitted by the Psycho-analysts, and it is suggested that no 
analysis of dreams can be quite satisfactory that does not take 
cognisance of the associations generated by slight tensions during 
sleep. 

Moreover, if tensions of the body surface play a directive réle 
in the content of dreams, it is not extravagant to suggest that the 
states of the special sense organs, the muscles, glands and viscera 
may also one day be discovered to be general operative factors. 

It is not intended to question, by this paper, the value of dreams 
as an aid to the physician in diagnosis : that the presence of psychic 
trouble frequently dominates the matter and form of the dream 
has, I think, been sufficiently established. What it suggests, 
however, is, that in the dreams of normal persons the manifest 
content may frequently be due to simple direct associations arising 
from surface tensions of the body, and in no wise to ‘ repressions ’ 
in a hypothetical ‘ unconscious.’ 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE 
FRANCE. 
THE ‘‘ EYELESS SIGHT ”’ DISCOVERY. 


The announcement that a translation of M. Jules Romains’ 
Eyeless Sight is shortly to appear in England and America gives a 
special interest to the controversy which this discovery has lately 
aroused amongst French psychologists. As recorded in the first 
volume of Psyche, M. Romains published his book in 1920; and 
he has given a graphic account of the events preceding and following 
its publication in a recent issue of the Nouvelle Revue Frangatse, a 
journal which all who wish to keep in touch with contemporary 
French thought would do well to procure. 

‘At the beginning of July, 1918, I finished a series of 
experiments which IJ had earlier conceived in outline. In each 
series I had the good fortune to succeed in producing and 
repeating the crucial experiment or experiments. The 
hypotheses which remain at the end of this work, and which 
by their natural co-ordination tend to constitute the ocellary 
theory of extra-vetinal vision, ceased one after another to be 
mere mental views, anticipations or approximations on paper. 
Submitted to exhaustive laboratory tests they now appear 
as the very foundation of the facts. On one point only, the 
spectral limits of paroptic perception, circumstances have not 
allowed me to attain the desirable precision. But this gap, 
which is only partial and can be filled in other ways, neither 
effects the theory as a whole, nor need it delay the study of 
practical applications.” 

The principal, or at least the first, of the applications to appear 
was the development of the paroptic sense among the blind. The 
war, which was then approaching its end, did not make this attempt 
at application less opportune or urgent. But it seemed to him 
that, in order to determine the technique applicable to the blind, 
and to begin this very moving enterprise with a sufficient mastery 
of methods and also enough confidence, he still lacked the knowledge 
of the phenomena from their internal or subjective side. 

‘‘For this reason,” he says, ‘‘I began and continued from 
July oth to September 8th, 1918, the subjective experiments with 
which I deal in Chapter VI of my work, and which occupied about 
150 hours of actual experimentation divided into 31 sittings. I 
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used the days following from the 8th to the 15th of September to 
put on paper the method I was going to apply to the blind.” He 
proceeds to extract a few lines from a note made at the time :— 

‘* The blind—General idea of investigations. 

** Purpose : to give them e-r vision in conditions as nearly 
normal as possible, which permit its easy and daily use. 

“* Method proposed : 

‘* To obtain the same results as in the objective sertes, but 
to use the data and indications of the subjective sertes so as to 
obtain the awakening of the paroptic sense without leaving 
the ordinary state, or with the power of returning to it.” 


On the 16th of September fatiguing attempts repeated daily 
for a week ended in his being entrusted with two blinded patients 
from the Centre de Nice (then located in the Villa des Colonnes), 
under all sorts of embarrassing reservations, and without his having 
committed the moral fault of imparting to the patients the still 
theoretical hope which animated him. 

**Qn the roth of September, a little before noon, Michel, a 
man blinded in the war, who had come from the Army at 
Salonika, recognised the digit 4, which was about eight centi- 
metres high with lines one centimetre thick, placed under 
glass in a developing frame, and succeeded in following with his 
finger the outline of the digit through the plate of glass. 


I passed the rest of the day in a state of great emotion, 
persuaded that I had just been the witness of a fact both new 
and important for humanity ; I thought of the experts of other 
times who, in like circumstances, vowed pilgrimage to Notre- 
Dame. And I shall be understood, I hope, if I say that this 
particular digit 4, which I have kept, still moves me when 
I see it. 

On the 20th of September, Baudoin, a Colonial Adjutant, 
who had been blinded, recognised, under the same conditions, 
the digit 7; a few minutes later the digit 8; a few minutes 
later the digit 2. 

On the 21st of September, Baudoin again made several 
correct readings of digits and recognition of colours and objects. 


On the 28th of September, after a week of interruption of 
work, the causes of which still remain obscure, Michel succeeded 
once more in several readings of digits, and capital letters, and 
described, in an incomplete but striking manner, an unusual 
object which was shown him at a distance. 
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From that moment, in spite of my precautions and the 
effort that I made to induce them not to exaggerate at all the 
range of these very modest results, Michel and Baudoin were 
convinced that they were going to cease to be blind ; and in spite 
of my distinct advice they announced to their comrades of 
the Centre, and to others perhaps, these facts, the possibility 
of which they had not considered ten days earlier. 


I did not see them again. My most urgent attempts did not 
allow me even to meet them. [I encountered polite but evasive 
intermediaries who talked of ‘fatigue’ and ‘ passing in- 
disposition.’’ I received from Baudoin a short letter which, I 
believe, talked about a ‘lasting recognition of my considera- 
tions.’ I was weak enough to yield to an impulse of anger and 
destroyed it. 

At the beginning of October I fell ill. ‘ Spanish influenza,” 
which was raging then, doubtless found me with sufficiently 
weakened resistance. I did not die. My convalescence was 
protracted to the spring of rgro. 


While this was still in progress I had the strength to begin 
a few experiments once more, and to write my book. 


Various vicissitudes delayed its appearance until June, 1920. 
I had tried in the interval, but in vain, to interest the Academy 
of Sciences, the Academy of Moral Sciences, and the Sorbonne.” 


Now for the sequel. On its appearance the work was received, as 
was very natural, with great curiosity, and, as was very natural, with 
reserve. Hundreds of articles, written or repeated, on this subject 
by the press of the whole world, showed the only attitude which was. 
reasonable at that time. ‘‘ The discovery,” said everyone, in effect, 
‘‘ if it is confirmed, is of the greatest importance. Moreover, it 
contains nothing that need shock the mind. It seems connected 
with the totality of our biological knowledge. It is for the specialists. 
to examine the facts and to pronounce on them, which they cannot 
fail to do without delay.”’ 

This first reaction of opinion brings us to October, 1920 ; in which 
month, says the author, ‘‘the ambush of the Sorbonne was. 
organised, of which I shall some day give a detailed account.” 
He continues :— 

‘* Let it suffice for the public, for the moment, to know 
that at the end of November I had the simplicity to agree 
on a certain Thursday evening at 7 o’clock to prepare for 
the next day, Friday, at 2 o’clock, an official verified sitting, 
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and my trained subjects were hundreds of miles away ; on my 
remarking that it was impossible for me to train a subject for 
2 o'clock the next day, the instigator of this coup replied with a 
pleasant smile : ‘ But naturally, if you are unable to show us 
anything to-morrow we will conclude absolutely nothing against 
your work ; and if, on the contrary, you show us the slightest 
thing, the least bit of anything, we wll cry st from the house tops 
(I quote verbatim).’ 

The next morning I succeeded in finding a person, who, 
more than two years before, had offered himself for two 
preliminary attempts at paroptic training, of half an hour 
each ; I succeeded in persuading him to lend his assistance 
for the sitting of the afternoon, if only to show the specialists, 
or pretended specialists, how the paroptic experiments were 
made. 

In the afternoon, at the Sorbonne, I had the luck—unbeliev- 
able when I look back on it—of getting several facts of paroptic 
perception, summary, but decisive. My adversaries—for such 
they were—seemed much disconcerted. But as at the begin- 
ning of the sitting I had not anticipated any conclusive result, 
as in my mind it was only a simple conference with fellow- 
members, and as, moreover, I suspected no machination, I 
omitted to demand that two clerks should draw up, experiment 


* by experiment, a verbal record of the facts established. So, 


when two hours later my subject departed, Professor G. D., 
of the Sorbonne, could organise, aided by a certain desire to 
please, a parody of the experiments which had just taken place, 
a parody so grotesque that I replied to it only by a shrug of 
the shoulders. I attempted, nevertheless, to arouse on the 
part of the others present a sign of indignation against such a 
process. I appealed to the facts which had been established 
and checked, and to the experiments which had succeeded 
an hour earlier, while I was absent. (I had left the subject 
in the hands of the professors in several instances). But 
when the heart is remiss, the memory is also. The Professors 
declared ‘that they no longer recalled anything clearly 
enough.’ And I had no verbal record to overcome their 
cowardice. 

On the next day Professor G. D. began to spread in all 
quarters to which he had access—they are numerous—the 
report that I had been convicted of ‘trickery,’ that I had 
‘ caved in,’ and that in my collapse I had talked of ‘ tearing 
up my book.’ ” 
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After accusing his opponent of endeavouring to ‘‘ down” him 
by taunts of ‘‘ trickery ”’ and ‘‘ mystification ”’ (‘‘ Who, in France, 
is not drenched with cold sweat at the idea of being 
* mystified ’ ? ’’)—M. Romains adds :— 


‘“‘T brief, I am content now to brand Professor G. D. He 
will not be chastised until later. The justice which is beginning 
to be done to me is overcoming the desire for revenge, not 
naturally strong in me. But I have not the right to pardon 
him. G. D. committed, knowingly and with premeditation, 
a ‘ scientific crime.’ He committed it not once but many times 
repeating his calumny for two years, crying it from the house- 
tops. (Such was the hidden meaning of his promise). Without 
the slightest rhetoric, I believe it would be more serious, and a 
worse example, to excuse a crime of this quality than to excuse 
a ‘ crime of common law.’ ” 


All this M. Romains endured for two years. His friends were 
astonished, for a while they almost doubted him, but he had resolved 
to wait. 


“‘To wait, why? One thing among others; so that foreign 
authorities should repeat my work and find again, by chance or 
coincidence, what I found. And besides, I would not have had the 
courage to be for so long that comic character, the ‘ scoffed at, 
misunderstood,’ expert, if I had not had, besides, my literary 
activity and certain human satisfactions it gave me in spite of 
everything. ’ ”’ 

In October, 1922, he decided that it was time to change the 
situation, since it had not yet changed of its own accord—since no 
one at Harvard, Vienna, or Yokohama had taken upon himself to 
rediscover Extra-retinal Vision, its laws and first applications. 
And although he had only been able to devote a small part of his 
time to the task, the situation early in this year was as follows :— 


‘‘ All the verified sittings which I either urged or accepted 
have been completely successful. Certain of them have taken 
place in peculiarly solemn circumstances, and have been 
surrounded with an unusual method of verification ; among 
others, the sitting of January roth, in the operating hall of the 
Service d’Ophtalmologie de~1’Hépital Cochin, under the 
presidency of Doctor Cantonnet, chief of the service. 


Of all the biologists, ophthalmologists, neurologists, psycho- 
physiologists, doctors, professors of the University, etc... . 
who have been present at these various sittings, not one has 
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hesitated to sign the verbal record giving the details of the 
experiments and implying formal recognition of the authenticity 
of the facts. ; 

As for the explanation of the facts by the ocellary theory, 
it is natural that it should not suit all minds equally, some of 
whom come, quite properly, merely to acquaint themselves 
with the facts which it systematises, while others do not con- 
sider that they have the necessary fitness to criticise an inter- 
pretation which implies an equal familiarity with psycho- 
physiological experimentation and histological analysis. Several 
consider it now established ; which means, in scientific language, 
that it is the most coherent and probable explanation that 
the present state of the science has been able to furnish. | 


For some time, indeed, Eyeless Sight has even ceased to be 
a general question, and has begun to become a group of special 
questions. 

On the 12th of January, Doctor André Nepveu, specialist 
in Ophtalmology and Oto-Rhino-Laryngology, made before 
the Société de Laryngologie, Rhinologie et Otologie de Paris, 
the first report on the first of these special researches, by 
experiments whose scope he himself fixed: Sur la perception 
paropirque des couleurs (phénomeéne de Fartgoule-Romatns) par 
la peau des narines et la pitustaive, by A. Nepveu. Two other 
series are going to be undertaken by Doctor Nepveu, on the 
Rétintsation du tégument and the Convergence arttficielle des 
ocelles. I am going to undertake, with his collaboration, and 
I hope succeed, in the determination of the spectral limits of 
‘paroptic perception. 

Doctor André Cantonnet has been kind enough, on his part, 
to ask me to collaborate with him on several series of researches 
which his great ability and the apparatus he has at his disposal 
will permit us to take far.” 


Before long, we may surmise, a new phase of the question will 
probably open, the phase of: ‘‘ I said it myself.’”’ From Harvard 
to Yokohama, many people are going to discover that they have 
discovered Eyeless Sight. ‘‘And I am not certain,” adds the 
author, ‘‘ that in a year they will still allow me a part of the merit, a 
shred of priority. Doubtless their claim would have had more weight 
and more elegance if they had produced it during the two years 
and six months when there was risk in so doing. But it is so 
natural to wait, to risk our boat on the water when we have seen 
how the wind turns! And besides, there is very little in this that 
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is inconvenient ; thanks to the experience I have acquired, I 
anticipate it with good humour.” 


* 
* * 


In singling out the name of Anatole France amongst those who 
have given him support and encouragement, M. Romains records 
that ‘‘ the most illustrious of Frenchmen learned, at the beginning 
of January, from an expert among his friends, who had been present 
at a series of experiments, what my researches were and what 
my tribulations had been. He said: ‘I ought to leave Paris next 
Saturday ; but I will delay my tmp for as many days as may be 
necessary if M. Farigoule-Romains wishes to let me see some 
experiments. I am not an expert, but I can recognise whether 
three points are in a straight line. Let M. Farigoule-Romains 
establish in my presence what he affirms, and I will be pears to 
put my name at the bottom of the verbal record.’ ” 


On the 11th of January, Anatole France signed the verbal record 
of 18 experiments, whose every phase he had continuously followed 
and discussed with ingenuity. 

Here are the names of other scientists who have similarly 
signed :— 

Bouglé, professeur a la Sorbonne; Docteur André Cantonnet, 
Ophtalmologiste des Hépitaux de Paris, chef de service a Cochin ; 
Docteur Paul Cantonnet ; M. Cantonnet ; Albert Cazes, professeur 
agvégé de V Untversité; Mme. Albert Cazes, professeur agrégé de 
LY Université; Georges Chenneviére; Docteur P.-L. Couchoud, 
ancien interne des Astles de la Seine, agrégé de philosophie ; A 
Cuisenier, professeur agrégé de l Université; Docteur Fonbeurre, 
assistant d’ophtalmologie a Cochin; Docteur Foubert, assistant 
a’ électvo-vadiologie des Hépttaux de Parts; Anatole France; 
H. Legrand, professeur agrégé de l’ Unsverssté ; G. Calmann-Lévy ; 
A. Maublanc, chef de travaux pratiques a V Inststut agronomique ; 
R. Maublanc, professeur agrégé de philosophte ; Docteur A. Nepveu, 
ophtalmologtste, oto-rhino-laryngologiste ; Docteur Charles-Robert, 
ancien interne des Hépttaux de Parts; Docteur De Saint-Martin, 
ophtalmologssie des Hépitaux de Toulouse ; F. Sartiaux, btologsste ; 
S. Sevastos; Docteur Stévenard; Docteur Tastevin, Psycho- 
phystologiste, ancien Directeur de la Revue des Sciences psycho- 
logiques ; Mmes. Joltrois and Lesueur, externes du service du Docteur 
Cant snnet. 


Several of the above, M. Romains explains, were present at 
three or four verified sittings, or even more; that is to say, at 
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fifty, sixty, or even a hundred separate experiments. Some have 
experimented themselves, with or without the author’s collaboration. 


‘“‘T add further, that several authorities who do not appear 
in this list have made known to me the interest with which 
they have followed my work. Some have requested me to 
organise meetings which lack of time alone has prevented up 
to the present. Others, informed in detail by colleagues of 
the experiments, consider themselves already convinced, and 
only require direct observation of the facts for the personal 
satisfaction of their curiosity.” 

There for the moment the controversy rests, but it is rumoured 
that amongst those who have since verified M. Romains’ claims 
is no less an authority from the academic side than Bergson himself, 
and when the English edition of the work appears his testimony 
will doubtless be adduced. It is to be hoped that physiologists 
and others outside France will now not be long in giving to the 
problem the attention it undoubtedly deserves. 

J. H. Paxton. 
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ITALY. 


At the Psychological Laboratory of the Royal. Institute in 
Florence Mile. Renata Calabresi has been engaged.on a very interest- 
ing series of experiments with the object of determining the “‘ mental 
present.” This problem is important, not only in relation to the 
psychological study of time, but also because it enables us to 
establish the extent to which mental facts are accompanied by 
that particular tone of evidence and vivacity which distinguishes 
an actual experience. Introspective observation shows that the 
so-called concrete present comprehends mostly facts belonging 
to the immediate past ; the object of the experiments was therefore 
the measurement of the temporal extent of the present and the 
determination of the actual mental content. The field was limited 
to knowing processes, as being more susceptible of exact measure- 
ment, and in particular to the act of apprehension. Wundt’s 
tachistoscope and a double tachistoscope constructed by the 
assistant of the Laboratory, Prof. E. Bonaventura, were used. 
The results of these experiments did not differ greatly from those 
obtained by other investigators, but introspective analysis showed 
firstly that subjects very frequently observe successive phases 
and different moments in the process, and, secondly, that neither 
the intuition of duration of the knowing process, nor the multiplicity 
and reciprocal independence of the apprehended elements militate 
against the unity of the mental act. For measuring the duration 
of the actuality Mlle. Calabresi used the double tachistoscope of 
Bonaventura, which allows two immediate presentations, with 
intervals varying from 50 to 1500. On the basis of objective results 
and those of mtrospection it could be established that an interval 
of 700 represents the limit between the possibility of comprehending 
both tests in the same moment of attention, and the possibility of 
apprehending them by two separate acts, viz., between the direct 
apprehension of objects as successive and the succession of two 
different apprehensions ; and that the duration oscillating between 
700 and 1000 is always experienced as actual. The introspective 
evidence shows that the duration of the present, that of the knowing 
act and that of a pulsation of attention confound themselves in 
the immediate experience in a single duration. And when we 
observe that the duration corresponds almost exactly to that which 
on the basis of studies on time perception is qualified as the directly 
intuitable duration, we may say that it represents the unit of measure 
in the temporal rhythm of the knowing activity. Amongst other 
very interesting conclusions obtained by these experiments the 
following is most important : in a single knowing act besides the 
known content there is explicitly present the consciousness of ourself 
as knowing subject. 


In a recent publication (Metapsichica Moderna.—Fenomens 
medianics e problemi del subcosciente) Dr. William Mackenzie, a 
well-known biologist and psychologist, describes his laborious 
progress from complete unbelief in mediumistic phenomena to 
their scientific treatment from the biological standpoint ; bos and 
psyche being for him equivalent terms. Amongst other current 
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problems the author deals with that of thinking animals. He 
assumes a psychical substratum disposed in some manner to 
mathematics, and common to all organised beings. While denying 
them conscious intelligence, he arrives with great acuteness and 
originality at the necessity of admitting a psychical relation between 
the human person and the educated animal, t.e., a mediumistic 
relation, besides which there may also be a telepathic one. He 
maintains therefore the hypothesis of a psychical automatism of 
a mediumistic type concomitant with the normal relation. In 
the second chapter concerned with transcendental arithmetic, the 
author examines the enigmatic facts communicated by H. Poutet 
in the Annales des Sctences Psychiques, viz., the transcendental 
calculation of the mediumistic entity ‘‘ Stasia” controlled by 
him in some sittings at Bruxelles. He finds an analogy with the 
latent disposition to mathematics in animals, and concludes that 
during the ‘‘ homiogénéisation ’’ the mediumistic and probably 
polypsychical personality of ‘‘ Stasia ’’’ is in process of formation, 
capable of a constant and precise will. A mathematical potentiality 
of a high degree is latent in different organisms, and it manifests 
itself suddenly in certain conditions, one of which is the mediumistic 
phenomenon. After having examined all forms of supernormal 
facts and their technique, the author concludes by locating the 
central problem of modern metapsychics in the double psycho- 
physical dematerialisation of the medium: a system, probably 
homologous to the double dematerialisation which happens in the 
radio-active phenomena of inorganic nature. Starting from 
Schopenhauer and the theories of Durand de Gros, he inclines to 
the hypothesis of polypsychism for the explanation of supernormal 
facts, and vigorously attacks the spiritistic hypothesis. Very 
interesting is the idea of the application of the psycho-analytic 
method to metapsychics ; but under the evident influence of the 
theory of relativity the final conclusions of the author are not 
optimistic. Not only does he find that ‘‘ we are quite unable to 
decipher the supernormal symbols,”’ but he concludes that ‘“‘ poly- 
psychism ” and ‘‘spiritism ”’ are but two names which serve to 
indicate two symbols, both, in fact, undecipherable. 

Amongst the latest periodical articles worthy of mention is that 
by Lionello Venturi, a well-known historian of art, in Esame 
(1923, No. 2), examining the long discussion about the theory of 
pure visibility between the art critics on the one hand, and 
aestheticians and psychologists on the other. The first have 
formulated (Fiedler) this theory and applied it (W6lffiin) to history. 
B. Croce was the first to oppose it, and since rg1I he has criticised 
severely and with great efficacy Fiedler, Berenson and Wolfflin, 
but the critics are still convinced that without serious reflection 
about the phenomena of vision, any progress in the study of 
figurative art is impossible. The author endeavours to contribute 
a criterion of pure visibility in relation with aesthetics, 1.e., to 
spiritualise the idea of vision. He finds it absurd to search for any 
principle of figurative art in particular, and maintains that neither 
the eye, nor space and time, are able to suggest artistic principles. 
Only the personality of the artist can be a criterion for evaluation. 
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It is impossible to abstract the form from the content, or the vision 
from the feeling, without depriving the form and the vision of the 
peculiar character of art. The so-called ‘‘ categories’ of vision 
cannot be considered as norms of the historical judgment. This 
means renouncing the theories of Fiedler and others, though retain- 
ing some of the ideas suggested by the theory of pure visibility. 
The author seeks to reconcile the conflicting tendencies in the higher 
cencept of contemplation. In order to be identified with the 
concept of contemplation, the concept of ‘‘ pure visibility ’’ ought 
to be ‘‘subjectified ’’ and to represent the vision of a creative 
subject, instead of the represented object. Pure visibility must be 
a vision of a mental state and not of an abstract form, and must 
consist of the concrete forms and colours of a single personality, 
and not of abstract concepts of colour and form. 

Another very interesting paper is published by L. B. Sangutnets 
in the Annals ds Neurologia (May), under the title, ‘‘ The creative 
power of the unconscious in dreams.” After a brief review of 
different forms of dreams and of explanatory hypotheses (Luciani, 
Myers, Wundt), the author indicates the great importance of 
oneiric activity for poets and writers in general, and he maintains 
with Wundt that introspection is the fittest method for studying 
this problem. He describes and analyses one of his own dreams, 
showing of traces of precedent impressions contained in it, and the 
important part played by the creative activity of the unconscious. 
He notes against Freud that his dream, while having a sexual 
content, loses its sexual character, and assumes a dramatic and 
aesthetic one. The unconscious is found to have created an entire 
dramatic setting, changing the data of reality, but constructing a 
psychological and logical scene in regard of real persons. Very 
remarkable, too, is also the selective power of the oneiric activity, 
which hinders the invasion of indifferent images. 

In a brief paper read to the Roman teachers of Rome, and 
published in the Revista Pedagogica (1923, Nos. 1-2), Prof. F. 
De-Sarlo deals with the problem of Mental Development. He 
examines mental development from three points of view: (I) the 
pure individual formation, (2) its connection with antecedent 
factors, and (3) with history and culture. Mental development 
in its individual aspect corresponds in its general and essential 
lines with physiological development, and manifests itself in 
the determination and maturation of various potencies. The 
reflected self-consciousness may be considered as one of the potencies 
which come very late to maturity, and indicate more properly the 
passage from the adolescent period to the adult state. The infinite 
progress which characterises mental development as distinguished 
from biological, depends on our signifying capacity, t.e., capacity 
of fixing mental contents in physical facts, which manifests itself 
in the aptitude for expressing mental states by means of language 
and of fixing in symbols, institutions and the like, the various 
human values. The history of civilisation is but a series of actions 
and reactions between mental activity and the objects in which 
this activity has been materialised. 

R. HELLER-HEINZELMANN. 
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THE UNITED STATES. 
American Psychological Assoctation. 


Though the A.P.A. is already broken up into several divisions 
and branches, there is apparently a desire on the part of some of the 
members to institute another division, viz., a section of educational 
psychology, on the ground that the scope of this subject and in- 
terests of its devotees are sufficiently divergent from those of general 
psychology to warrant taking such a step. A questionnaire on 
this matter has been sent out to all the members of the Association, 
and though the results have not yet been made public, it may be 


almost taken for granted that the proposed division will not be 
created. 


Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


With the inauguration of the new President of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology in Pittsburgh, Pa., a change will be made 
in the Division of Applied Psychology of that institution—the 
Division of Co-operative Research, which consists of a group of 
bureaus investigating problems in applied psychology. The 
Research Bureau for Retail Training with Dr. Charters as director, 
is to be taken over by the University of Pittsburgh. The Govern- 
mental Bureau of Personnel Research at Washington, which 
was partially an experimental outgrowth of the Carnegie Institute 
in Washington, will be maintained. 

Among the more important psychological investigations carried 
on at the Carnegie Institute of Technology are :— 

(1) A Study of Methods of Evaluating Non-Intellectual 
Traits of Personality by Drs. Bingham and Yoakum. 

(2) Nature and Measurement of Musical Talent by Dr. 
Schoen. 

(3) Predictive Value of Tests of Engineering Aptitudes 
by Dr. Thurstone and Miss Guinn. Besides these 
there are a number of minor problems studied, 
dealing with the prediction of success in selling, 
managerial and clerical positions. 

Teaching v. Applied Psychology. 

At one time there seemed to be a danger of psychologists abandon- 
ing their academic career in order to secure more lucrative positions, 
but to judge from the fact that there are fewer vacancies in psycho- 
logical departments now than two or three years ago, one may infer 
that the university post is still an attraction for most of the younger 
psychologists. That the student interest in psychology has not 
fallen off may be evidenced by the large attendance in such courses. 


Appotniments. 


Among the more important appointments and promotions are 
the elevation of Prof. R. M. Ogden to a deanship of the College 
of Arts and Sciences at Cornell University, and of Prof. Carr 


(formerly associate professor) to a full professorship of psychology 
at the University of Chicago. 
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Prof. Wm. McDougall was one of the speakers at the Williams 
College Institute of Politics last August. The round table conference 
which he conducted at Williamstown dealt with race as a factor in 
politics. 

Publicatsons. 

Most of the psychological books that are being published now 
are either introductions to psychology, or text-books, unless we 
mention the numerous volumes on psychoanalysis, suggestion and 
auto-suggestion, ‘‘ enemy-within us” subconscious “‘ this’s’”’ and 
subconscious ‘‘ that’s,” as well as the books with titles such as 
‘‘The Dead that Have Never Died,’’ and recognisable under the 
head of psychical research. 

Prof. Seashore’s Introduction to Psychology is rather conventional 
in its treatment of the general topics, but its main asset consists 
in the new material incorporated. 

Starch has written a bulky treatise on the psychology of 
advertising. 

Roback’s Psychology with Chapters on Character Analysis and 
Mental Measurement is a popular account of the science intended 
especially as a guide and compendium for the members of the 
American College Society. 

McDougall’s Harrts Lectures delivered at Northwestern Univer- 
sity last April, are to appear shortly. His outline of abnormal 
psychology, as a sequel to his recently published Outline of 
Psychology, is in preparation. 

Dr. Allport’s Socsal BSycnoroey is to be published towards the 
end of the year. 

A. A. ROBACK. 
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POLAND. 


THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PSYCHICAL 
RESEARCH. 


The Second International Congress of Psychical Research took 
place in Warsaw this year, commencing on August 28th and ending 
on September 5th. A number of representatives were present 
from different countries and several papers were read. Among those 
attending the Congress and contributing papers were Dr. William 
Mackenzie (Italy), Dr. A. von Schrenck-Notzing and Herr Fritz 
Grunewald (Germany), Mr. E. J. Dingwall (Great Britain), Dr. 
Sydney Alrutz (Sweden), Dr. G. Geley (France), Dr. Gardner 
Murphy (United States), Dr. H. I. F. W. Brugmans (Holland), 
Prof. H. Nielsson (Iceland), and Mr. Carl Vett (Denmark). 

Dr. Mackenzie discussed certain biological considerations in 
supernormal phenomena, in which he insisted on the necessity of 
clearly recognising the aims and limits of psychical research. The 
theory of ideoplasty was ably dealt with by M. P. Lebiedzinski, of 
the Polish Committee, under whose auspices the Congress was 
held. Dr. Geley in two papers described the physical phenomena 
as observed with the mediums Guzik and Erto ; whilst Sir William 
Barrett, in a paper read by Mr. E. J. Dingwall, urged a further 
investigation into the Reichenbach phenomena. Mrs. Henry 
Sidgwick, in a paper similarly read by Mr. Dingwall, drew the 
attention of the Congress to the need of further experiments in 
telepathy, whilst Dr. Brugmans described the use of the psycho- 
galvanic reflex in such experiments. Dr. von Schrenck-Notzing 
described the methods of control adopted with the medium Willy 
Schneider, and Mr. Dingwall surveyed the position of alleged 
psychic photography, illustrating the subject with representative 
slides. Dr. Alrutz examined the psychology and physiology of 
the mediumistic trance, and Herr Grunewald dealt with some 
further experiments carried out in his laboratory. 

The meetings of the Congress took place in the University of 
Warsaw, and were well attended at all the sessions. At the close 
it we ee that the next Congress should be held in Florence 
in 1926. 

The members of the Congress had this year a unique opportunity 
of sitting with Polish mediums, who gave demonstrations in physical 
phenomena. Though Jan Guzik’s ‘‘ materialised dog’ excited 
some suspicions, there can be little doubt that certain of his achieve- 
ments, including the transportation of objects from a distance, 
deserve serious consideration. Of greater importance, however, 
were demonstrations in clairvoyance by M. Ossowiecki, who 
succeeded in gaining a knowledge of the contents of three opaque 
sealed envelopes by merely handling the packet brought from 
England for the purpose. Among other remarkable feats of 
mediumship the teleplastic phenomena presented by the young 
Galician, M. F——-, attracted a great deal of attention ; in particular, 
the apparent development of vague forms moving of their own 
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volition. Another, a young school teacher, presented examples 
of telekinesis, a substantial table being almost reduced to match- 
wood while the medium was securely held by two experimenters. 
At another sitting a chair was levitated between five and six feet 
into the air, the medium having been bound to her seat with tapes 
sealed by members of the Investigating Committee. It seems 
unfortunate that with these phenomena occurring before accredited 
witnesses in all parts of Europe, official Psychology has so little to 
say. The fact seems to be that in this country sufficient funds 
are not available to bring mediums to England for purposes of 
scientific inquiry. 
A. MORE. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


The Fighting Instinct. By PIERRE BovVET ; translated by J. Y. T. 
GREIG. (Allen & Unwin, 10/6 net.) 

Professor Bovet originally wrote this work in 1917, but Mr. 
Greig’s excellent translation has been revised in manuscript by 
the author, and it is considered that the English public is now 
strong enough to stand the theoretical douche which the hardier 
neutral was able to survive without indignation while the instinct 
in question was here in full function. Even now the Director 
of the Jean-Jacques Rousseau Institute wonders whether he should 
attempt justification of himself for having ‘‘ spoken on such a topic 
in the tranquil tone of an academic discussion,” and decides in 
the negative. He hopes that, by bringing facts to light that are 
still badly understood, he may do his part in confirming the faith 
of others ‘‘ in the triumph of right over might.” 

His conclusions are clear, and have the merit of being identical 
with those to which other students of this unhappy instinct have 
also been led. It is of the nature of man to fight. His tendency 
so to behave is a potential source of much that is best in human 
life. But wholesale slaughter is not the only end to which the 
fighting instinct may be directed. In fact, it can be sublimated 
towards socially constructive ends. 

But in working out these obvious and unromantic conclusions, 
Professor Bovet has much to say that is instructive and-even 
entertaining. Sports, for example, have been reduced in a study 
published in 1913 by M. de Coubertin, to two main groups, balancing 
sports and fighting sports. But in Switzerland mountaineering 
is the sport which psychologists take most seriously, and behold— 
‘* sublimation.”’ Quoting at length Javelle’s Alpine Memories, 
on the subject of great mountains which seem to have as their 
mission to ‘‘ defend the approaches to the wild solitudes which 
stretch on the other side,’’ Professor Bovet remarks :—‘‘ This 
conception of the mountain as an enemy will not astonish any one 
who has met Alpinists. But were it not that we are accustomed 
to it, we should not fail to be astonished at the imagination it betrays. 
Could anything be less like a fighter than rocks which are both 
inanimate and motionless.” 

It is to the Boy Scout movement, however, that the author 
turns for true educational sublimation, and he speaks of “‘ the 
admirable knowledge of Baden-Powell of the psychology of the 
adolescent.” As to the objection that, in practice, the Boy Scout 
movement must become one of the chief methods of fostering 
the military spirit, he is content to remark—‘‘ The very Quakers, 
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the intransigent pacifism of whom is well known, recognised that 
there was nothing martial in Scouting”; and to quote Baden- 
Powell’s ‘‘ explicit ” remarks on the subject (p. 215). It is therefore 
rather surprising to find him contending (p. 221) that ‘‘ educationists 
will achieve greater successes with girls by emancipating themselves 
from narrow formulas of Scouting ’—though no doubt Baden- 
Powell is equally explicit on the subject of narrowness, and it seems 
a pity that the privilege of emancipation should not be equally 
enjoyed by the mere male. 


Chance, Love and Logic. By C.S. PEIRcE, with an Introduction by 
Morris R. COHEN, and a Supplementary Essay on the 
Pragmatism of Peirce by JOHN DEWEY. (Kegan Paul, 
12/6.) 

The inclusion of Peirce’s collected essays in the “‘ International 
Library of Psychology,” of which it is the thirteenth volume, is a 
psychological event of the first importance. For Peirce was 
essentially what his American editor describes as a ‘‘ seminal 
mind.”’ Not only does the world owe to him both the doctrine 
of Pragmatism, and much of the ‘radical empiricism” now 
associated exclusively with William James, but as Mr. Cohen 
reminds us, ‘‘ the ground for the neo-realist movement in American 
philosophy was largely prefaced by the mathematical work of 
Russell, and by the utilisation of mathematics to which Royce 
was led by Peirce. The logic of Mr. Russell is based, as he himself 
has pointed out, on a combination of the work of Peirce and Peano. 


In other words, Peirce was a prime mover, not only in one of the 
most fruitful applications of psychology, but also in the great 
anti-psychological tendency in the treatment of knowledge. Peirce 
was a Close student of the scholastics, and a firm believer in logical 
entities which can be directly known. ‘‘ Those who have faith in 
the ancient and fruitful approach to philosophy through the doors 
of mathematics and physics,” says his able Editor, ‘‘ will find the 
writings of Charles S. Peirce full of suggestions.”” But it is equally 
significant that those who prefer to enter through the portals of 
psychology, and even specifically by the study of language, will 
find plenty of food for ‘speculation in Peirce’s writings. Which leads 
us to regret that Peirce’s work on the theory of Signs—Semeiotic, 
as he called it—and his curious system of Existential graphs is not 
adequately represented here; nor has Mr. Cohen drawn upon 
ehh hba sources, such as his correspondence with the late Lady 

elby, for material. Perhaps when the more abstruse papers said 
to be still in the possession of the authorities at Harvard are given 
to the world, due stress may be laid on this very important aspect 
of Peirce’s thought. 


Where there is such abundance, however, it is ungracious to 
grumble, and the psychologist may be referred first to the brilliant 
essay entitled, ‘‘ How to make our Ideas Clear,” which occupies 
pages 32-60. What, asks Peirce (p. 41), is Belief? ‘‘It is the 
demi-cadence which closes a musical phrase in the symphony of our 
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intellectual life, we have seen that it has just three properties :— 
First, it is something that we are aware of ; second, it appeases the 
irritation of doubt ; and third, it involves the establishment in our 
nature of a rule of action, or, say for short, a habit. As it appeases 
the irritation of doubt, which is the motive of thinking, thought 
relaxes, and comes to rest for a moment when belief is reached. 
But, since bglief is a rule for action, the application of which in- 
volves further doubt and further thought, at the same time that 
it is a stopping place, it is also a new starting place for thought. 
That is why I have permitted myself to call it thought at rest, 
although thought is essentially an action. The ftmal upshot of 
thinking is the exercise of volition, and of this thought no longer 
forms a part ; but belief is only a stadium of mental action, an effect 
upon our nature due to thought, which will influence future 
thinking.” 

Thought Peirce regarded as a thread of melody running through 
the succession of our sensations. Its whole function is to produce 
habits of action, and it is absurd to say that thought ‘‘ has any 
meaning unrelated to its only function. It is foolish for Catholics 
and Protestants to fancy themselves in disagreement about the 
elements of the sacrament, if they agree in regard to all their 
sensible effects, here and hereafter.’ Here we seem to have 
biological psychology dictating Pragmatism. 

Again, as regards Body and Mind, in the paper on Man’s Glassy 
(Mirror-like) Essence. ‘‘ It would be a mistake to conceive of the 
psychical and physical aspects of matter as two aspects absolutely 
distinct. Viewing a thing from the outside, considering its relations 
of action and reaction with other things, it appears as matter. 
Viewing it from inside, looking at its immediate character as 
feeling, it appears as consciousness. These two views are combined 
when we remember that mechanical laws are nothing but acquired 
habits, like all the regularities of mind, including the tendency to 
take habits, itself.”” And so on till we reach the suggestion that 
all that is necessary to the existence of a person is ‘‘ that the feelings 
out of which he is constructed should be in close enough connection 
to influence one another.’’ Which leads to the hypothesis of the 
‘“* minds of corporations,” and the statement (p. 266) that ‘‘ when 
the thirty thousand young people of the Society of Christian 
Endeavour were in New York, there seemed to me to be some 
mysterious diffusion of sweetness and light.’”” Here we seem to have 
physical theory dictating psychological experience. 

That Peirce was never able to reconcile the different parts of 
his system is due partly to his fragmentary method of writing, and 
partly to his readiness to change his opinion in the face of wider 
experience. He was one of those restless, pioneer minds whose 
work Universities are supposed to facilitate; but, as Mr. Cohen 
well points out, ‘‘ Universities like other well-managed institutions 
can find place only for those who work well in harness.” As a 
result his genius was largely wasted—in struggle, ill-health, and 
poverty. It is then all the more remarkable that we can still 
pick up of the fragments that are left so many baskets full. 
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Internationale Zertschrift fiir Individual psychologie, Vol. I1., No. t. 
September, 1923. (London, Kegan Paul, 3/-.) 


The interest aroused in England by Dr. Adler’s theories of 
‘‘ Organ Inferiority ’’ and ‘‘ Compensation ” has made it desirable 
that his periodical, which is now entering on its second year of 
publication, should be more readily accessible. The present 
number contains the paper on ‘‘ Progress in Individual Psychology,’’ 
read at the Oxford Congress this summer. The excellent plan is 
adopted of providing shart summaries in English of the chief 
contributions. 

Neuroses and psychoses, Dr. Adler maintains, are manifestations 
of discouragement. ‘‘A rational therapy should direct the in- 
dividual to mysticism as an escape, but should seek to encourage 
the social sense. And in his great work entitled ‘‘ Individual 
Psychology,’’ which is announced for immediate publication in 
English, he develops the implications of this view to the full, in 
relation both to Organ Inferiority and to the compensatory processes. 

Particularly interesting in connection with Adler’s insistence on 
social service is his appeal to Dostoevsky. 

‘‘ The strongest point in Dostoevsky’s life,”” he writes, ‘‘ is that 
all his magnificent creations were to arise in the following way— 
namely, that the act itself was to be regarded as futile, pernicious 
and criminal, and that salvation was to lie in submission as long as 
submission contained within itself the secret enjoyment of 
superiority over others. All biographers of Dostoevsky have 
busied themselves with explaining one of his earliest reminiscences, 
that he himself mentions in his House of the Dead. At a time 
when he had almost despaired of making any connections with his 
fellow-prisoners he had resignedly thrown himself upon his bed 
and mused on his childhood, and on his whole life. Suddenly 
his attention becomes fixed upon the following reminiscence : One 
day, wandering too far from his father’s estate, he suddenly stopped, 
frightened at the voice of someone calling, ‘ The Wolf is coming ! ’ 
He hurried back to the shelter of his father’s house and there he saw 
in the field a peasant, and to him he ran for protection. Weeping 
and frightened he held on to the peasant’s arm and told him how 
he had been frightened. The peasant made the sign of the cross 
with his fingers over the boy, consoled him and promised that he 
would not let the wolf devour him. This reminiscence is generally 
interpreted as if it characterized Dostoevsky’s bond with the 
peasantry and the religion of the peasantry. But the important 
thing here is the wolf, the wolf that drives him back to man. This 
experience persisted in him as the symbolical expression of his 
whole striving, because it lay in the direction of his activities. 
What made him tremble at the idea of the isolated hero is comparable 
to the wolf in the experience. The wolf drove him back to the poor 
and the lowly, and there, in the sign of the cross . . . he wished to 
be of help. This is what he means when he savs, ‘ My whole life 
belongs to my people and all my thoughts to humanity.’ ” 

Owing to their insistence on moral factors, ‘* Individual 
Psychologists,” more even than other psycho-analvsts, are in danger 
of allowing their hypotheses to expand into a religion ; and signs 
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are not wanting that they are already struggling against this 
tendency. It will be interesting to watch developments during the 
next months. 


Another notable achievement in the periodical field is the 
collection of papers in honour of the 75th birthday of Stumpf, 
which appears as Volume IV. of Psychologische Forschung, under 
the editorship of Professor Koffka of Giessen (Springer, Berlin, 
1923). Stumpf’s successor in Berlin, Wolfgang Kohler, whose 
remarkable study of the Mental Powers of Apes is to be published 
in an English translation early in the New Year, has an important 
contribution on judgments of comparison, and there are ten other 
essays, each averaging some thirty pages, for the most part on the 
experimental analysis of perception, or the new theory of Form 
(Gestaltstheorie) which figures so largely in the wmitings of this 
school. In spite of the opportunities afforded by the Oxford 
Congress for a better understanding of the problems presented by 
the word Gestalt, most English inquirers are content to await the 
appearance of the promised translation of Koffka’s work on child 
psychology, Mental Development, by Professor R. M. Ogden, of 
Cornell University, where a detailed exposition is said to be forth- 
coming ; and to suppose in the meantime that the position is some- 
where between that of, say, Marbe, and that of Husserl—whatever 
this may imply. Serious-minded persons, however, will welcome 
the elaborations provided in the present Festschrift and in successive 
numbers of Psychologische Forschung ; and will go straight to the 
fountain head in Professor Kéhler’s formidable Phystsche Gestalten. 


